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ON THE VALUE OR INUTILITY OF CLASSICAL LEARNING.* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE THISTLE. 
Sir, 

In the conclusion of an article in 
your first number having some refer- 
ence to the question of the value orinuti- 
lity of classical learning, you proposed 
to return again to the subject. From 
that I have concluded, that a few ob- 
servations on it, sent from Edinburgh, 
may not be unacceptable to you and 
your readers ; and the topic being one 
to which I have paid attention, 1 now 
send you some remarks upon it. 

Should any of your friends, of better 
than ordinary memories, recollect hav - 
ing seen any of these paragraphs in a 
Scotch Magazine a dozen years ago, 
there is no sin, now, of plagiaiism on 
my part, as I myself wrote the article 
containing them—and a good story, you 
know, is said to lose nothing by being 
twice told. 

My reverting again to the subject 
at this time, proceeds from my perusal 
of the late pamphlet on it, by “ Mr. J. 
Pillans, Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh.” 

Every educated man finds that he 
has spent a great deal of time in attain- 
ing and pursuing what classical learn- 
ing he may be possessed of ; and if he 
be a person of reflection, he is apt to 





ask the serious question, cui bono? ” or 
to what good effect has it been? In 
discussions on this subject, he may be 
told that he would not have understood 
his own living language without a 
knowledge of the dead ones; and at first 
sight the remark is a little staggering, 
but there is in reality nothing ip it. 
Our well-instructed women are gene- 
rally ignorant of the learned languages ; 
and yet we, who are the lords of the cre- 
ation, often cannot write better, or talk 
better, than they, and sometimes not so 
well. A peasant in a russet coat, without 
a word of Latin, knows the meaning of 
the term “‘ agriculture” as well as the 
parson of his parish, though he canuot 
dissect it, and resolve it into its compo- 
nent parts, ager and colo ; and a sailors 
acquainted with the import of the word 
navigation as well as his admiral,though 
he knows nothing of its radical, navis. 
When a boy is desired by his mother 
to take the comb and use it in his hair, 
he manages it quite well, though he is 
not aware that the implement’s name is 
derived from the Greek coun ( komé). 
In the same way, when little Tom tum- 
bled, he said, in broad Scotch, that he 
had couped—quite ignorant, poor fellow, 
that he was in fact speaking Greek, the 
word kumrw (coopto) being the very 
term which a boy anywhere in ancient 
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Attica would have used on the like 
occasion. But had not the two little 
boys an exact idea both of the coup 
and the comb, though they knew nothing 
of the unde derivaturs? The truth is, 
that both the words had become good 
domestic words here, and it would save 
much trouble to consider all such fami- 
liar terms to beso, without going farther. 
But let me be a little more learned, and 
the same kind of inference will follow. 
In Holland, a spy-glass for distant ob- 
jects is called a far-keeker, and in Bri- 
tain a telescope ; but the Dutch, of all 
ranks, at the first introduction of the 
spy-glass, had the advantage over even 
our scholars here about this matter, 
because the Dutchman knew at once 
the meaning of far-keeker, as descrip- 
tive of the glass ; but when the name 
telescope was first introduced in this 
country, to denote the same thing, the 
British scholar had no such ready con- 
ception of its meaning, and would only, 
after much turning over of his lexicon, 
find that the little word telescope signi- 
fied exactly far-keeker. I remark that 
this would be the case at first, but now- 
a-days, the term telescope, having been 
long introduced, is quite familiar to us, 
—and, without having recourse to any 
lexicon writer, is known at once, both 
to priest and peasant, to mean a spy- 
glass, just as well as the far-keeker of 
the Amsterdam burgher is known by him 
to express the same thing. Now, Sir, so 
tending matters,—why not admit all 
well-known words to the same privi- 
lege, without thinking it necessary to 
inquire into their birth and parentage ? 
Our doing so, in all cases similar to that 
of the telescope, would save great trou- 
ble, which seems at present bestowed in 
examining the derivation of words, which 
are already admitted into good society, 
and whose title to be there no one doubts. 
This view seems, with deference, to 
save the necessity of calling Latin-and- 
Greek-derived words to account for 
their pedigree. But are we not aware, 
that if, before admitting such to the 
freedom of our language, their claims 
must be ascertained by every scholar, 
and school-boy, the same thing ought 
to take place with regard to all the 
words derived from other sources,—as 
the Saxon, the Icelandic, the Dutch, 
the Gaelic, &c., and these are far more 
numerous than others, springing from 
both Greek and Latin? If this is 


once admitted, then would our time be 
far too short for acquiring what some 
would call a proper knowledge even of 
our language—and we should have no 
leisure for attaining any knowledge of 
things expressed in it. But all that 
wont do; let us take our language as 
it actually is; we all of us know well 
the meaning of every word in it, whe- 
ther we are aware of their descent or 
not; and so knowing them, let us use 
them as the means of acquiring sub- 
stantial knowledge. 

Mr. Pillans, in his pamphlet, at page 
28, says, that the full course of classi- 
cal instruction at Eton consumes “ ten 
of the most valuable years of human 
life,” which is certainly very bad, and 
surely might be spared. 

But not only does instruction in an- 
cient languages contribute less than 
might be imagined to a knowledge of 
our own: I have to add, that it does not 
aid us in its composition ; for the struc- 
tures of the tonzues are so different, 
that whatever sentence in English is 
shaped on the model of the ancient 
languages, must be far from elegant ; 
and Dugald Stewart actually admits, 
that “the deranged collocation of the 
words in Latin renders that language 
an inconvenient medium of philosophi- 
cal communication, as well as an incon- 
venient instrument of accurate thought.” 
—See his “ Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Mind,” p. 201. 

Something fike this occurs in Mr. 
Pillans’ late three lectures, published 
on the occasion of this question, where 
he speaks of “ the involution of the 
sense ; one assertion circumscribing and 
being qualified by another, and that 
again by a third, and the whole wrapt 
up and infolded, clause within clause, 
in mutual dependence, like wheel with- 
in wheel in a piece of complicated ma- 
chinery,” p.50. 

And here, “* Rerum dignoscere cau- 
sas,” we naturally come to inquire how 
it has happened that our sprightly 
youths have been subjected to such 
bondage, and what has entailed on 
them seven or eight years’ hard labour, 
almost as bad as beating hemp, in the 
acquisition of these languages? The 
answer is, that while Modern Europe, 
during the middle ages, was lying in 
the dreary state of ignorance in which 
the overthrow of the Roman empire 
had placed it, the revival of letters in- 
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troduced a general study of the ancient 
languages, because some books com- 
posed in them had been preserved 
amid the rubbish of centuries; and 
these were not only better written, but 
contained more knowledge than the 
barbarism of those times afforded. 
Hence arose all the fuss about classical 
learning ; the Latin being studied most 
early on account of its having in it the 
*Pandects and other collections of the 
civil law ; and the Greek more lately, at 
the time of the Reformation, when it 
became requisite to resort to the origi- 
nals of the New Testament books, to 
vanquish the Roman-catholics. 

But how proper soever this might 
be then, do those things afford any 
good reason fora continuation of the 
same devotion to the old-world tongues 
now, when the books in them have 
been all well translated,—when the 
modern languages have far excelled 
them, for all purposes useful and orna- 
mental,—and when the ancients have 
been found to be mere children, when 
compared to the moderns, in all kinds 
of knowledge? But let us examine the 
matter somewhat more minutely, Take 
almost any one of a hundred of us, 
who have had Latin and Greek beat 
into the one end of us and lectured in- 
to the other, and ask him the simple 
question— What has he really gained 
by them? fhe isa ‘candid man, he 
will admit that he has got very little 
advantage from them. The power of 
smattering a few old isolated words is 
of no consequence. He may tell you, 
however, that he was taught to read the 
poets and oratorsin them. But then 
ask him (and let him answer the ques- 
tion bond fide) if he can really do so with 
such ease as to afford him any pleasure, 
and he will almost certainly say— No / 
Turn up the authors to him,—try him 
ad aperturam libri, and, except in some 
threadbare sentences, you will find 
him toil through among their difficult 
passages like a man walking over 
ploughed land, and with as little satis- 
faction to himself. But what else will 
he say, that he gets from them ? does 
he read in them any systems of che- 
mistry, or true astronomy, or political 
economy, or any accounts of rail-roads, 
or gas-lights, or steam-boats, or steam- 
carriages, which are to travel at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour along the 
highway?) No! because they contain 
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nothing of thekind. But, further, ask 
him if he has acquired his knowledge 
of even Grecian and Roman history by 
reading Greek and Latin, and even there 
he will say No! but he will add, 
that he got it from English authors, or 
at most from translations ; the original 
texts, notwithstanding all his educa- 
tion, having remained, as to him, in 
truth, very little more than dead letters. 

It has been alleged, that good classi- 
cal scholars are generally well-informed 
men, and the ergo said to arise from 
that proposition is, that classical learn- 
ing produces knowledge; but this is 

uite illogical,—it is merely mistaking 

e relation of concomitants for that of 
cause and effect; and the inference, I 
think, has already been demonstrated 
to be without foundation. All well- 
accomplished gentlemen were formerly 
wont to be taught to dance the minuet, 
to fence, and ride the menage-horse ; 
but whatever our old friends Strange 
and Angelo may have said to it, those 
cavaliers acquired the actual and use- 
ful knowledge which they possessed 
just about as much from those sources 
as the well-informed persons alluded 
to got theirs from Latin and Greek 
‘nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, 
adverbs, prepositions, interjections, and 
conjunctions.” It is indeed a truth 
I could prove, if required, that some 
of the most enlightened and intelli- 
gent and well-read men I have ever 
known, never learned one syllable of 
either Greek or Latin in their lives. 
But let us apply here to the lesson of 
history. Alfred the Great found it neces- 
sary to cultivate the ancient languages, 
because the modern ones were then 
barbarous ; and that may also account 
for the classical lore of our own sapient 
James VI. His kinswoman, Queen 
Elizabeth, on some occasions, and for 
the same reason, probably, addressed 
foreign ambassadors in a_ learned 
tongue; and on concluding her spi- 
rited reply to the Polish envoy, turn- 
ing round to her courtiers, said, with 
an oath, (for, as Hume observes, she 
was a great swearer,) ‘1 have been 
forced this day to scour up my old La- 
tin.” But in latter times, when the 
modern languages had been improved, 
the study of the ancient ones was little 
necessary ; and it is certain, that the 
accomplished Louis XIV. was totally 
ignorant of Latin, which he never 
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could learn ; and than which, Voltaire 
remarks, that “ nothing is more useless 
to kings.”’—See his ‘* Anecdotes sur 
Louis XIV.” 

One argument more is often urged 
against these our views. The business 
of classical learning, it is said, fills up 
early youth; and it is asked,—but for 
it, how should we occupy the age of 
boyhood? Now, a priori, it must be 
evident, that Providence, in making 
such intermediate period, had no inten- 
tion that it should be taken up with 
learning dead languages, which are al- 
together factitious, and of which the 
prevalence arose from events not found- 
ed in nature. But we surely cannot 
say that we are more energetic than 
those gallant Athenians who conquered 
at Marathon, or those noble Spartans 
who fel] at Thermopylz, or that we are 
abler than Plato, or more eloquent than 
Demosthenes; and yet we are not 
aware that they ever learned any other 
tongues than theirown. The truth is, 
that no dead languages were then cul- 
tivated; and the Persian, the only good 
living one at the time beside the 
Greek, was not studied, having, as far 
as we know, no literature in it worth 
the attending to. The Grecian youth 
studied things, and not words; and 
even from the earliest time of life, the 
days of children, in all countries, might 
be wholly occupied in pursuits at once 
healthful and instructive, instead of 
being spent in occupations and studies 
little conducive to either health or 
knowledge. 

But besides the general arguments 
for the supposed advantages of classical 
pursuits, it has been said that our 
youth, in the course of their learned 
education, acquire great benefit from 
the perusal which, in the course of it, 
they make of portions of those ancient 
authors, parts of whose works are read 
by them at school and college; and 
this leads me to a very short consider- 
ation of those boasted writers, and of 
the probable consequences of such 
reading to young minds. 

To proceed methodically: in con- 
sidering the value of any writings, we 
inquire into the religion which they 
teach, the morality which they incul- 
cate, and the general tendency which 
they are likely to have. Now, what 
sort of beings were the DEITIES men- 
tioned in those books, to whose honour 
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the refined nations of antiquity built 
temples, slew victims, poured out li- 
bations, and piped, and danced, and 
sung? In the aggregate, they were 
but little better than our own fairies of 
old ; and, separately, they were much 
worse; for, to begin with the ladies 
among them, — Queen Juno (who 
should have set a good example to all 
the females through her wide domi- 
nions) was a downright scold ; Lucina, 
a gossipping midwife ; Diana, a per- 
fect poacher; and even the pretty Venus 
herself was no better than she should 
be ; for, though married to a worthy old 
blacksmith, she had no objection to a 
little mortal intriguing upon earth with 
that handsome fellow, Anchises, the fa- 
ther of /Eneas, as well as with many 
other lovers; and, besides this, she 
had her other famous affairs with 
Mars, &c., which one cannot more 
particularly allude to. Again, as to 
the gentlemen: that very Mars was, 
like Flash, in the farce, a mere brag- 
gadocio; Mercury, a protector of 
thieves; Apollo, little else than a 
Welsh harper; Bacchus, a drunkard ; 
and the Thunderer himself was the 
master-debauchee of both heaven and 
earth, changing himself, like another 
Proteus, into every imaginable shape, 
for his own purposes of gallantry. 
Now, what kind of morality could be 
expected in countries where such were 
the divinities? Let us inquire into 
this from the very books which are put 
into the hands of our lads in all the 
parts of what is termed their classical 
education. 

At a pretty early period, in perusing 
those books, their youthful minds are 
seduced by the idolatrous and immoral 
stories of Ovid. In their boyhood, 
they follow Cesar into Gaul, where 
they witness him forming his armies 
for the subjugation of his country ; and 
they see him going on to accomplish 
that nefarious purpose, in attending 
him to his civil war. Nor do all the 
graces of his style, or supposed infor- 
mation derived from him, atone for 
this. Indeed, I never could discover 
what great instruction men who were 
not to be soldiers could find in his 
commentaries ; and as Hume compared 
the wars of the Heptarchy to the battles 
of rooks, Cesar’s proceedings in Gaul 
may be saalesiueal to the course of a 
cormorant. When a little further ad- 














vanced, the pages of Sallust tell the 
youths of the frauds, the murders, and 
the horrors of the Jugurthine contest ; 
and they next introduce them to rare 
companions—Cataline, with Piso, and 
Curius, and Lentulus, and Cethegus, 
and his other most wicked and des- 
perate associates; and there are, be- 
sides, the females of the party. Among 
these are Fulvia, and the blue-stock- 
ing Sempronia,—two demireps ; of the 
latter of whom, that writer says, that 
‘* she was well instructed in Greek and 
Latin literature, and that she danced 
and sung more elegantly than became 
a modest woman.” “ Literis Grecis 
atque Latinis docta: psallere, saltare 
elegantius, quam necesse est probe.”’* 

Besides all this, those very young- 
sters who had been previously holding 
Cesar in the high estimation which 
bravery and bloodshed always produce 
in raw and enthusiastic minds, learn 
from the same author (Sallust) that he 
was a perfect infidel, believing in nei- 
ther heaven nor hell. ‘ Mortem,” he 
had said, “ cuncta mortalium mala 
dissolvere; ultra neque cure neque 
gaudio locum esse;”+ and this is a 
doctrine which, coming from such a 
quarter, is not very favourable to their 
own future faith and comfort. 

The lads then advance to puberty, 
a far more interesting time of life than 
any which they have yet seen; when 
the croaking voice and downy chin de- 
note approaching manhood, and when 
it ought to be the anxious care of both 
fathers and tutors to preserve them 
from temptation. But what is the 
study which the school curriculum has 
ready for them at this very important 
crisis? Surely one of a most inflam- 
matory kind for such pupils; for it 
consists of the fascinating odes and 
epodes of Horace, who was the gen- 
teelest and most accomplished rake of 
all the Augustine age. And who, again, 
are the company to whom that se- 
ducing writer introduces them? not 
truly to the Lucretias and Cornelias of 
the day; but to Chloris, and Lydia, 
and Pyrrha, and Glycera, and Barine, 
all of whom were either actual prosti- 
tutes or kept mistresses. The males 
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of the set, again, are such men of plea- 
sure as Thaliarchus and Sertius, and 
Xantheus Phocius, with whom, as well 
as with the ladies, the youths may, in 
imagination, drink the Cecuban, the 
Tuscan, and the Falernian wines, until 
they are all fou— 


** Quo me Bacche rapis, tué 
Plenum. 


* Prome reconditum 
Lyde strenua Ceacubum. 


«* Nunc est bibendum ; nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus.” 


But let works bear witness as to the 
effects of such reading in some in- 
stances. Bishop Burnet, who was as 

ious and learned a person as ever ex- 
isted, but devoid of all knowledge of 
the world, tells us (with not a little 
foolish commendation of those authors) 
what great proficiency his friend Lord 
Rochester had made in them in his 
youth, and what delight he took in 
them in his after years. But the in- 
nocent prelate did not see that that 
was the very school in which his lord- 
ship had become the greatest profligate 
of his time. 

Next, and in addition to the morals 
commonly so called, to be found in 
those books, let us observe what kind 
of puBLIc conpucT and POLITIcs are 
taught in them. We there find, that 
Alexander the Great learned from Ho- 
mer to be a savage in imitation of 
Achilles ; and because that barbarian 
had hauled the dead body of the van- 

uished Hector around the walls of 
Troy, therafore his Macedonian imitator 
dragged, at his chariot, the gallant 
Butis, while still alive, around those 
of Gaza, which he had defended from 
him with the utmost bravery. Be- 
sides, much as Rome is admired by 
all schoolmasters and schoolboys, did 
not Tacitus admit that it was a sink of 
everything impure? and was it not, 
even in its best times, generally a nest 
of sedition? in fact, were not the Grac- 
chi, and even Brutus and Cassius, and 
the whole crowd of those would-be pa- 
triots, just such a set of fellows as, 
had they appeared in Scotland in 1792, 
would have been sent trooping off to 





* Bell. Catal. c. 25. 


t See his celebrated speech in the Senate regarding the disposal of the con- 
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Botany Bay, on verdicts of Edinburgh 
juries, and by the sentences of Old 
Brazy ?* 

But what, after all, do those wise 
men of modern Europe now see in 
those Greek and Latin writers, which 
is not to be found far better in their 
own mother tongues? It is true, that 
they may learn from Virgil that filth 
alone can generate living creatures of 
the most wonderful anatomical curi- 
osity : from Livy they may be informed 
that cows occasionally spoke : from Jus- 
tin they may hear of noble mares, with 
flowing manes, having been brought 
forth by the east wind ; and in Herodo- 
tus, they may get fabule aniles nearly 
as good as those our own old wives 
tell in “ braid Seotch ;” but what the 
better would they be of such things ? 

These objections, however, go against 
making classical learning, as of old, a 
general object of pursuit, and sending 
all boys to spend their time in it, 
rather than to argue that men who 
have leisure, and a turn for language, 
may not devote themselves to it, 
when they will reap both instruction 
and pleasure. That may be quite 
right; but there can be certainly no 
better reason for setting every stupid 
fellow to try to glow amid the splendid 
passages of Cicero, than to put down 
every silly girl to thump and thrum on 
the pianoforte, and mangle the finest 
ag: of music, when mother Nature 
1as, instead of a fine ear, conferred on 
her only a pair of coarse Lucs. 


My time, and my room, and, I 
suppose, the patience of my gentle 
readers, are all exhausted,.and I must 
draw this my epistle to a close; but I 
do it with not a little apprehension, 
from the host of enemies which I have 
pay raised up against myself; for 

may be attacked by the tongues of 
professors, and the ¢awse and birchen 
rods of schoolmasters, who may argue 
with me, both a priori and a posteriori, 
and make me rue the day that I ever 
meddled with them. However, I am 
not afraid of them ; and, as the organist 
in an English church always con- 
cludes the service by playing out the 
congregation, I shall dismiss my would- 
be classical readers with a stanza or 
two from the muse of my old friend 
Burns, wherein, if any of them finds a 
cap which fits his ‘ developments,” , he 
may put it on :— 

‘* What’s a’the jargon o’ your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns and stools, 
If honest Nature made you fools, 
What sair your grammars ? 
You'd better ta’en up spades and shools, 
Or knappin hammers. 

A set 0’ dull conceited hashes, 

Confuse your brains wi’ college classes, 

Ye gang in stirks and come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak, 
And syne ye think to mount Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek.” 
T an, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


R. A. 
Edinburgh, March, 1836. 





WHY DO YOU GO TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 


AN APPEAL BY A SCOTTISH LAYMAN TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. - 


Ar first view, it seems not a little diffi- 
cult to account for the fact, that so 
many Scotsmen whose lot is cast in 
England, are accustomed to attach 
themselves to the established church of 
this country. It is natural enough, 
indeed, for the small number who were 
episcopalians at home, to adhere to the 
same communion abroad. But that 
those who in Scotland were attached to 
the national ¢hurch, should in England 
connect themselves with the episcopal 
establishment, must, to any one who 
reflects upon the subject, appear not a 
little extraordinary. The contrast be- 


tween the two churches is so striking, 
their modes of worship are so different, 
and even their fundamental principles 
are, in many cases, so directly opposed 
to each other, that it seems, at first 
sight, scarcely conceivable that a mem- 
ber of the church of Scotland, impressed 
with a just sense of the value of reli- 
gion, and of religious ordinances, should 
be induced, by any other motive than 
the stern plea of necessity, to attach 
himself to the English service and 
worship. 

We are aware, however, that a va- 
riety of motives often combines to be- 





* Our correspondent alludes, we suppose, to the old Justiciary-Lurd, Mc. Quzrn, 
of Braxfield.—Enprror. 
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tray our countrymen into a compliance, 
which, upon any religious principle, is 
altogether indefensible. Some are led 
into it from heedlessness, without hav- 
ing any relish, or rather, with a possi- 
tive feeling of distaste, for the service 
of the church of England ; they are in- 
duced, by the solicitations of those with 
whom they happen to become con- 
nected, to take a step, which they have 
a secret misgiving is wrong; and which, 
consequently, brings no cordial satis- 
faction to their own minds. Others, 
again, attach themselves to the church 
of England from an idea of its great 
respectability. A feeling of self-interest 
is often the moving cause in this case, 
They see it to be for their worldly ad- 
vantage to use every means of appear- 
ing respectable in the eyes of those 
among whom they have taken up their 
residence; and they do not hesitate to 
prostitute to this purpose even the 
obligations of religious principle. The 
exclusive. nature of that church itself 
has produced a frequent desecration of 
religion, in the case of those who wish 
to rise to the honours of the state, or to 
reap its advantages and benefits. The 
— medium through which, for a 
ong time, many of these good things 
were to be procured, even by Scotsmen, 
was the established church of the south. 
National feeling and patriotism were 
thus sunk in the pursuits of politics, 
or of selfishness. But when, by the 
liberality of modern times, the barrier 
which the church opposed has been 
broken down, is it sycophancy, that 
foul stain upon the character, the most 
powerful to sink our countrymen in 
the estimation of others—is it still self- 
interest, that most hypocritical perverter 
of religion, that can induce the obse- 
quiousness of many, or prevent them 
from asserting their national indepen- 
dence? In other cases, we are aware, 
the desire of respectability is not found- 
ed so much on any view of worldly 
interest, as on that of maintaining a 
genteel appearance in the eyes of those 
with whom, in private life, they are 
occasionally brought in contact. Thus 
esteeming it a matter of greater import- 
ance to present a respectable appearance 
to the eyes of others, than to act a con- 
scientious part in the sight of God — 
they enter into the communion of the 
church of England, not because they 
believe they can there obtain the great- 
est spiritual edification; but because 








they fancy, that thus they can attain a 
higher standing in society. A few 
there are, too, who are attracted to the 
church of England by the circumstan- 
tials with which their senses are there 
regaled. Fine music is, in their esti- 
mation, a matter of such paramount 
importance, that for the sake of enjoy- 
ing it, they do not scruple to put to the 
hazard the present profit, and even the 
eternal well-being, of their souls. 

But there is still another, and, we 
are afraid, a too common cause of de- 
fection among our countrymen. Are 
there not many who attach themselves 
to the church of England because her 
form of religion is one which sits easy 
upon them, or, in the words of one of 
its professed heads, because “it is the 
religion of gentlemen?” Having little 
need, they think, of a morality above 
the level of the place in which they are 
situated, these individuals abandon with 
little thought the strict principles of 
their forefathers, and accommodate 
themselves to the circumstances of 
their situation. It is this most unscrip- 
tural principle, of ‘ accommodating 
onal to circumstances,” that has led 
our countrymen to the giving up of all 
religion whatever, or even to the en- 
couragement and the countenance of 
heathen cruelty and idolatry. With 
many of them it is enough, that the 
religion of the country in which they 
happen to be settled is the established 
one, whatever the nature of that religion 
may be. It is thus a very slender tie 
which unites a great proportion of them 
to their NATIONAL CHURCH. They seem 
to think it a church good enough, it may 
be, for Scotland itself, but as unnatural 
in the regions of the south, as would 
be the appearance there of the moun- 
tains, and floods, and rugged wilder- 
nesses of their native land. But apart, 
in the mean time, from all religious 
considerations, we ask, where is the 
uncompromising patriotism of such a 
conduct? It is indeed a singular fact, 
that Scotsmen, so remarkable for the 
strictest adherence to their national 
=, customs, and privileges at 
1ome, should, on many occasions, 
have become as remarkable for aban- 
doning all these when abroad. Dr. 
Beattie has given it as their highest 
character, that they are 


“ Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 


If, in all parts of the world, the latter 
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character is still their own, why have 
they forgot the far dearer and nobler 
distinction of the former? Our coun- 
trymen may endeavour to accommodate 
the customs of England and Scotland 
to each other, in order to bring both 
nations more to the consistency of a 
united people; but never will < be 
able to harmonize the principles and 
the characteristic modes of worship of 
the established religions of both. 

Some, however, we are aware there 
are, who, though influenced in part by 
such motives as those we have men- 
tioned, are yet not altogether beyond 
the reach of higher considerations. 
Though suffering themselves to be led 
away by motives which no principle 
either of reason or religion can justify, 
they are not without serious thoughts 
on the subject of religion, and need 
only, perhaps, to have the case fairly 
stated to them, in order to be per- 
suaded to act a wiser and more con- 
sistent part. To such persons, a short 
account of the real state of that church, 
for the sake of which they have for- 
saken the communion of their fore- 
fathers, may perhaps prove useful. It 
is for the natives of Scotland alone 
that this address is intended; and far 
from wishing to give offence to any of 
those for whom it has been written, we 
would appeal to their national discre- 
tion, by entreating of them a fair and 
dispassionate consideration of a subject 
which, they must be ready to acknow- 
ledge, deserves at least their serious 
attention. We request their attention, 
therefore, to the following brief com- 
parative statement of the principles 
and practice of the church of England, 
and of their own national church. 


I, Let us look back, in the first place, 
to the original institution of the two 
churches, and mark the difference of 
each at the outset. 

The church of England originated 
in the caprice and licentiousness of a 
tyrant, Henry VIII., to whom she 
owes her separation from Rome. This 
monarch was actuated in accomplish- 
ing that separation by the very worst 
principles of popery. He liked the 
religion of Rome, and it was only be- 
cause political circumstances prevented 
him from obtaining, from her head, 
that licence for the unrestrained indul- 
gence of his passions which she was 
in the habit of yielding even to meaner 


persons, that he conceived the idea of 
throwing off her yoke. Accordingly, 
he continued to the last, at heart, a 

pist ; the only real difference between 
rim and other papists being, that while 
they echaselitiysh the pope of Rome, 
he determined, within his own do- 
minions at least, to be himself. 
In virtue of this assumed character, he 
arrogated the same dominion over the 
consciences of his subjects which is 
claimed by the hierarchy of Rome 
over the members of that communion. 
He dictated a creed, and form of wor- 
ship, which he commanded them, on 
= of death, to receive and to practise. 

hey indeed desired no such change, 
but would have been well content to 
remain as they were. Uncertain, how- 
ever, and fluctuating as the king’s 
opinions were, he held his subjects 
bound to believe, at all times, precisely 
as he himself did, and to see each 
doctrine and ceremony in the same 
changing lights, on pain of being con- 
demned to the fires of Smithfield. This 
usurped power of Henry has descended 
to his successors on the English throne; 
aud the church of England is in this 
respect in the same predicament at 
the present moment as she was at the 
= of her separation from Rome. 

he has still the same earthly head, 
whose mandates, in matters both of 
doctrine and discipline, she is bound 
to receive and obey. From this source 
her ritual and her articles emanated ; 
and the same authority which gave 
these, has a right, and actually exer- 
cises the right, in regard to her ritual 
at least, of modifying them at pleasure, 
Nor can the clergy advance a step in 
altering the forms and ceremonies of 
the church without an order from such 
authority, the modification of these 
being as much an affair of the state as 
any civil regulation. In this essential 
—— therefore, the church of Eng- 
and partakes to a certain extent of an 
erastian character ; and even were this the 
only remnant of erastianism which she 
retains, it is of itself sufficient to afford 
an inlet to the worst, and more than 
the worst, abuses of popery, whenever 
political circumstances shall make such 
a change appear to her head desirable. 

How different from all this is the his- 
tory of the origin of the constitution of 
the church of Scotland! Her people 
were the originators of the opposition 
to Rome; and the principles of a 




















purer religion had spread far and wide 
among them, before their rulers either 
noticed their prevalence, or felt their 
power. Even when the rulers were 
aroused to a sense of the mighty rege- 
neration which was spreading over the 
land, so far from directing or assisting, 
their most strenuous efforts were exerted 
to crush and annihilate it. For many 
years, accordingly, the reformation in 
Scotland advanced, against the utmost 
efforts of her rulers to suppress it ; and 
when at last her government did con- 
descend to tolerate, and even to pro- 
mote it, itwas only when the loud and 
unanimous voice of her people had 
rendered resistance impossible, and 
driven from the seat of power the men 
who refused to join with them in pro- 
moting the righteous cause. This in- 
dependence of civil rulers, and of 
human authority, which so nobly dis- 
tinguishes the rise of the church of 
Scotland, she has continued to main- 
tain through every period of her exist- 
ence. When she threw off the yoke of 
Rome, she did not merely exchange 
one earthly head for another ; on the 
contrary, it was the first and funda- 
mental principle of her existence, that 
she acknowledged no head but one, 
the head of the church universal, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘To maintain this 

rinciple, indeed, has sometimes cost 
her dear. Witness those moss-grown 
stones, scattered up and down her 
country church-yards, markizg the spots 
where the honoured ashes of the mar- 
tyrs repose. But still she has main- 
tained it, even unto death; and at this 
moment she stands independent of hu- 
man authority, and subject to no com- 
mands, but those of her great Head 
himself, addressing her in his holy 
word. 


II. The church of England is not 
only objectionable in the fundamental 
principles of her constitution, but she 
she has her morning and evening ser- 
vices reduced to a precise form of 
words, from which in public worship 
she permits no deviation. She prescribes 
to her members what is to be the state 
of their hearts on every public occasion 
on which they meet together to worship 
their Maker. She does not permit 
them to ask of God what they please. 
On the contrary, she prescribes both 
the manner and the matter of the peti- 


Apait, 1836. 
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tions which they are to present at the 
throne of grace. She thus assumes, 
though indirectly,an authority over the 
great head of the church himself: for 
while he commands believers to pray 
always with all prayer, she prescribes 
a form of prayer, from which in public 
she forbids deviation. And though she 
arrogates not, like the church of Rome, 
the power of lording it over the con- 
sciences of men, yet she appears in this 
respect to shut out in a partial way, as 
that church has done altogether, the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Nor is this assumption the worst fea- 
ture in her service book: for that book 
sanctions certain practical errors of great 
importance. It teaches, for example, 
that the outward baptism of water is re- 
generation, or the procuring cause of it. 
It contains a marriage ceremony, some 
parts of which are absurd, and others 
idolatrous. Thus abusing the cre- 
dulity of her members, in the two most 
important events of their lives, she con- 
summates the delusion at death, by 
reading over their ashes a burial service, 
which commits them all, without dis- 
tinction, to the tomb, in the same sure 
and certain hope of a blessed resurrec- 
tion. The ceremonies, too, of the 
church of England are all calculated 
for imposing upon the senses. They 
are, for the most part, inconsistent with 
the simplicity of the gospel. Like 
Rome, she arrays her ministers in gor- 
geous robes, that the people may be 
awed by the outward appearance of 
majesty and sacredness. She pre- 
scribes the sign of the cross in baptism, 
thus contributing to divert the attention 
of the people away from the Saviour of 
the world, to the ‘accursed tree” on 
which he suffered. She has borrowed 
from Rome the ceremony, if not the sa- 
crament, of confirmation in religion; a 
ceremony, to be traced not to the bible, 
but to the same source of delusion to 
which may be referred all the errors of 
the Romanists. She commands her 
people, also, to kneel at the altar, in 
receiving the sacramental elements, in 
accordance with the practice, though 
certainly not with the professed princi- 
ples, of the church of Rome, which 
worships those elements as being the 
very body and blood of Christ. She has 
her dent, too, and her prohibition on cer- 
tain days to eat flesh. She has her saints’ 
days, also, with their respective services. 
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Her service book, in short, is modelled 
after thatof the church of Rome, and toa 
considerable extent is literally the same. 
She thus has a tendency to encourage 
her people in the idea, so congenial to 
human nature, that forms and ceremo- 
nies are the whole of religion ; and in- 
duces the belief, to which they are 
themselves sufficiently prone, that, by 
the observance of the forms of worship 

ribed in her ritual, they are secur- 
ing for themselves an entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

It is ever the mark of a weak and 
declining church, when she attracts 
greatly the senses, or appears to sink 
the primary and indespensable attri- 
butes of Christianity in its secondary 
accompaniments. There lies in the 
very pomp and circumstance of the 
externals of religion, a seductive influ- 
ence, which can scarcely fail to mar, 
and to render void, the pure devotion of 
the heart. As a service which consists 
principally in these is most gratifying 
to the unregenerated heart of man; and 
as the force of our natural propensities, 
or of those habits which are formed 
upon them, is stronger than that of any 
moral influence which may be intended 
10 counteract it; so, whenever encou- 
ragement is given to such propensities, 
by holding out as a prominent part of 
religion the non-essentials of Chris- 
tianity, a dangerous delusion begins 
to settle on the souls of a people, 
and the church which so encourages 
them may be said to undergo a process 
of decay. Hence the gradual multi- 
plication of external rites and ceremo- 
nies in the church of Rome, which led 
finally to the corruption of the whole 
vitality of religion. That the church 
of England is as debased as that of 
Rome, we should belie our regard for 
her as a protestant establishment, and 
indeed should betray a total disregard 
of truth, if we affirmed ; but we readily 
agree with the sentiment of one of the 
ministers of the Scottish church, when 
he says, that ‘‘ though she is a resur- 
rection from popery, she has not yet 
laid off the swaddling bands.” 

To all this the church of Scotland is 
decidedly opposed. She claims no do- 
minion over the hearts or the consciences 
of men. She does not presume to re- 
strict them to certain forms of prayer, 
but, prescribing to them the practice 
which is enjoined in scripture, she bids 
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them come to the throne of grace, with 
all their wants, and present their pe- 
titions according to the varying na- 
ture of their desires and circum- 
stances. Thus, while, according to the 
ritual of the church of England, prayer 
is too much made a mere form, by that 
of the church of Scotland it is the 
pious breathing of a contrite soul. The 
one partakes too much of formality, 
and parade; the other is the spirit 
of the gospel, teaching that prayer is 
the offering up of the desires unto 
God. The one makes religion a sort 
of publie concern, the responsibility of 
which belongs to no member of the 
community in particular, or rather is 
borne by the church which prescribes 
the service of her members,—the other 
makes it a matter of personal concern, 
where each worshipper is individually 
responsible for his acts, and thoughts, 
and services. 

The great principle, again, of the 
constitution of the church of Scotland, 
which is a reformation not only from 
popery but episcopacy, is a departure 
as far as possible from anything, that, 
by fascinating the senses, might tend 
to cloud the faith, or to seduce the 
obedience of the worshipper. In her 
desire to engross the attention in the 
primary and indispensable considera- 
tions of religion, her system is one even 
of naked simplicity. Impressing upon 
her people the momentous considera- 
tion, that God will accept no sacrifice 
but that of the heart, she draws the 
attention from the outward manner of 
the service only—which, offered by 
itself, she stigmatizes as a mockery of 
the Most High, and teaches that holy 
desires and feelings are the true mark 
of the devout and acceptable wor- 


shipper. 


III. The church of England must be 
regarded by enlightened presbyterians as 
unscriptural in the different orders of 
her clergy. In this respect she is not 
constituted after Christ. Having an 
earthly head, she carries still further her 
resemblance to the kingdoms of this 
world, by the appointment of various or- 
ders of dignitaries, extending from the 
mitred head and princely establishments 
of her primates, to the despised and dis- 
honoured stations of her starving cu- 
rates. She has her bishops and arch- 
bishops, her deans, rectors, and vicars, 
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all in admirable keeping with the idea, 
that her constitution is a system of 
policy which is not in all things ac- 
cording to the simplicity of Christ. 
Her dignitaries are, in fact, temporal 
nobles, assuming similar titles, and 
receiving the same legislative func- 
tions. Where, in scripture, do we read 
of different orders of clergy? It is 
simply “ Paul, an Apostle, not of 
man, &c.” Neither do we read of 
deans, archdeacons, rectors, vicars, &c. 
All these things are not of God’s, but 
of man’s devising, and the tendency of 
such a system is obvious. Each dig- 
nitary throws off the work which he 
considers beneath him to the inferior 
member. He again isa lord or a gen- 
tleman, and must find others under him 
to do the work ; and thus it arrives at 
last, through many gradations, to the 
lowest class of curates, who, like the 
drudges of a family of rank and for- 
tune, are condemned to do what no 
other servants will perform. 
Contrasted with the whole of this mo- 
narchical array are the scriptural simpli- 
city and presbyterian parity of the church 
of Scotland. The only title which her 
clergy assume, is that of ministers of 
Christ ; and standing in this capacity, 
they regard themselves as brethren, 
exalted not above one another by 
worldly honour, but equally and to- 
gether by the sacredness of their office 
—as being in themselves nothing, but 
all equally debtors to the same free and 
sovereign grace of God. They reject 
thus the supposition, that there should 
be one order of clergy for the high, and 
another for the low. While the rising 
orders of supernumerary dignitaries in 
the church of England are all a system 
of dependencies, from the monarch 
downwards, here is an order of men 
occupying the same level position— 
disclaiming the exercise of the functions 
of civil rnlers and nobles—acknowledg- 
ing only Christ the Head of the Church 
as their master, and professing it as 
their only occupation, according to the 
original commission of the ministry, to 
instruct and edify his people. In this 
contrast, the spirituality of the latter 
church stands prominently marked out 
from the mingled worldliness of the 
former. Nor does the picture fail in 
interest, when, instead of the opinions 
and sentiments of one individual only 
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directing the church, we behold’ the 
councils of such a body directed by 
a General AssemMBLy convened in 
the name of Christ—constituting a 
provision for the fairest decision in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and forming the 
safeguard of the spiritual purity and 
harmony of the whole. How conform- 
able such a system to the whole ana- 
logy of the original constitution of the 
church! how beautiful in its struc- 
ture | how effective in its design’! 


IV. But the objectionable nature of 
her constitution, and of her service, is 
but a part of the evils with which the 
church of England is chargeable. The 
actual working of her system is in 
many instances deplorable. Her minis- 
ters may embrace, and openly teach, 
what doctrine they think proper, with- 
out the most distant apprehension of 
interference on the part of the church. 
Or they may altogether neglect the 
solemn duties which they have under- 
taken to discharge. 

Neither does it seem surprising that 
she should manifest the same lenity 
in reference to her lay members. They 
in fact may be anything they please. 
When they desire her ordinances, she 
asks no questions—they may be fit, or 
they may be unfit, to receive them— 
that is a matter of which she takes no 
cognizance. And thus, in her practice, 
the church of England virtually con- 
founds that distinction between the 
righteous and wicked which it is the 
great aim of the Spirit of God through- 
out the whole of scripture to preserve. 

The farther ‘an order of clergy is 
removed from the people, the less 
do the people become subject to 
their control; and when both con- 
sent to give up the reins of disci- 
pline, a country then advances with 
rapid steps to its degradation. Hence 
the spiritual ignorance, and the woful 
laxity of moral feeling and discipline 
which prevail: hence the growth and 
success of those systems of religion 
which are best accommodated to sucha 
state—the false and hollow system of 
Unitarianism on the one hand, and the 
perverted and degraded one of Catho- 
licism on the other. How strikingly 
does this exhibit the connexion between 
the state of a country’s morality and 
the working of its system of religion! 
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How heavily does it imcrease the re- 
sponsibility of those who have so far 
neglected their commission as stewards 
of the chureh ! 

Let us turn now for relief to the dis- 
cipline and the practice of the church 
of Scotland. We do not mean to say 
that her system is perfect, or that the 
actual working of it is free from evils. 
But we would refer to the manner in 
which, from her constitution, her clergy 
have been brought into contact with 
the people, and to the innumerable 
benefits which have resulted from their 
spiritual superintendence. Not the 
least important feature is the -interest 
which both parties have been led to 
take in each other, as it certainly gives 
the fairest promise of the exercise of a 
fatherly authority and concern on the 
one hand, and of the influences of a 
wholesome restraint on theother. And 
never were these effects better exempli- 
fied than in the Church of Scotland. 
Her clergy and her people have been 
equally the objects of admiration and 
regard. The exemplary lives, the un- 
wearied diligence in teaching sound 
doctrine and practical piety, and the 
strict enforcing of discipline, which the 
former have exhibited, have produced 
effects of no temporary nature, in the 
superior morality, the religious feeling, 
and the solid piety of the latter. That 
moral and religious improvement which 
has exalted Scotland so much above 
the nations, she owes to her national 
church. 

The church of Scotland, notwith- 
standing her poverty, had a school 
instituted in every parish, almost as 
soon as she obtained a recognised ex- 
istence; and since that period, her 
clergy have uniformly been the chief 
promoters of education among the peo- 
ple. Witness the present interesting 
and patriotic labours of the General 
Assembly, in establishing additional 
schools in the extensive parishes of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

t is indeed impossible to calculate 
the amount of national benefit which 
may have been effected by this single 
institution of parish schools—to tell 
how far it has tended to stimulate the 
appetite for knowledge, to promote the 
intellectual culture and the general 
improvement of the nation, and even 
to lend its influence to the formation 
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and the success of those other analo- 
gous and patriotic institutions for which 
Scotland is so famous. Whatever 
superior knowledge the peasantry of 
Scotland may possess,—whatever ad~ 
vantages have been derived to the 
country from a well-conditioned, in- 
telligent, and peaceful population,— 
whatever capacity her people may 
have displayed for receiving and im- 
proving in the lessons of divine instruc- 
tion, are owing, originally, to the 
establishment of her parochial schools. 
This is the basis on which has been 
reared the most solid and enduring 
prosperity of the country. When 
Scotsmen, therefore, are at this day 
enjoying, both directly and indirectly, 
the benefit of the institution of their 
forefathers; and when this great na- 
tional institution has proceeded from 
the watching care and foresight of the 
national church, equally anxious to 
educate and to edify the people; 
where is the gratitude of those, who, 
under any circumstances, but especially 
when she is travelling among strangers, 
would neglect and desert their nursing 
mother? Surely it cannot be, that, 
with a most unnatural feeling, they 
assume the language of the stranger, 
and look down upon her with contempt, 
in her poverty and her straits; but she 
might at least with ; a lift up her 
upbraiding voice, and charge them with 
indifference and ingratitude. 

We fear that the result of all these 
comparative statements, regarding the 
origin, the constitution, the forms, the 
discipline, and the application of re- 
sources of the established churches of 
both countries, while it weighs with a 
most preponderating force in favour of 
the church of Scotland, will tend still 
more to shew the weakness, if not the 
real guilt, of those motives, by which 
our countrymen in the south have been 
led to forsake their national Zion in 
favour of Episcopacy. Before any one 
enters on such new ground, we ap- 
prehend that the first question de- 
manding his consideration is this— 
‘¢ What that church is?” and the next, 
“Whether it agrees with, or ap- 
proaches to, what a church should 
be?” Now in this view of the matter, 
and proceeding upon the ground that a 


real regard for religion should be the 
guiding principle of action, we ask our 














countrymen how they ean justify to 
their own consciences the act of con- 
necting themselves with a church in a 
condition like that in which the church 
of England, with all recent improve- 
ments, still unhappily is? If wecandis- 
cover no superior merit in the church 
itself to induce their compliance, we 
are driven back certainly to the motives 
which we specified in the outset. But 
when that church does not come up to 
the full efficiency of a spiritual church 
establishment and when there is com- 
paratively little in its origin, its con- 
stitution, or its forms, to claim our 
support of it as a truly scriptural insti- 
tution: how does this tend to aggra- 
vate the unworthiness of such motives, 
and even to add the desecration of re- 
ligion to the character of moral degra- 
dation? There can be no truth clearer 
than this, that in proportion as the 
English establishment is faulty, we are 
bound the more to adhere to our own, 
that we may neither partake of its sins 
nor be involved in its condemnation ; 
let those, therefore, we have been ap- 
pealing to, settle with themselves, 
from the representation already given, 
whether there is no application to their 
case of the irresistible commands, 
and of the fearful warnings, of Scrip- 
ture. 

But, secondly, they have been proved, 
by this comparative statement, to have 
attached themselves to the church of 
England, by leaving an establishment 
that is better both in principle and 
practice. To leave the better for the 
worse, is an ominous degradation. 
What is thus lost in religious principle 
and feeling, is but miserably compen- 
sated by what is gained in point of 
worldly distinction. Nor is the estab- 
lishment they have left merely betterthan 
the English one: itis confessedly the best 
of all. . Where was there ever one that 
could be compared to that of their 
native land, so much applauded for 
the character both of clergy and peo- 
ple—so admirable at once in its ge- 
neral features and in its details—com- 
bining the greatest advantages with the 
least expense, the most beneficial re- 
sults with the simplest apparatus of 
means, the highest degree of spiritual 
improvement with the smallest admix- 
ture of worldly appendages? Is it 
in deference to a yoke which our fathers 
threw off that our countrymen have for- 
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saken sucha guardian and guide? and 
can any plea, short of stern necessity, 
palliate the character, or remove the 
reproach, of so strange a defection ? 
Lastly, they have attached them- 
selves to the church of England by 
leaving not only an establishment so 
superior, but one to which they are 
under undeniable obligations. Inde- 
pendently of its being the established 
church of their native land, and of the 
unrivalled national benefits which it 
has conferred, let those who thus 
tamely submit to be seduced from her, 
consider that they are the descendants 
of the men who opposed the dominion 
of prelacy even unto death. And by 
their unyielding resistance have all 
these national benefits been secured. 
Let us calculate, from the example of 
England herself, how prodigious would 
have been the change at present on the 
people of Scotland had she been made 
subject to the power of the episco 
hierarchy, and then we shall feel more 
powerfully how great is the debt of 
obligation under which we are laid to 
our presbyterian forefathers. If Eng- 
land remembers, and is at present re- 
viving, her struggle with popery, it 
becomes us to remember equally, both 
the causesand the effects of that struggle 
which we have had with herself. Here, 
if our national Scottish church is disre- 
garded or forsaken, it becomes us to 
feel even more deeply than in our own 
land our obligation to her, and rather 
to adhere to and support her the more, 
because fashion, or prejudice, or in- 
terest might operate against her. The 
natives of England themselves, when 
settled in the north, will furnish us 
with a sufficient example of adherence 
to their national church ; and beyond 
the superior inducements on the part 
of our countrymen to follow in this 
respect their example, we thiuk there is 
also this consideration, that, having 
witnessed the happy effects on their 
own couutry of its system of religion, 
it is their duty rather to endeavour to 
superinduce the practical religion and 
morality of the north upon England, 
than to accommodate to the existing 
religion and morality of England the 
natives of the north. Every tie of 
nationality, every feeling of honour as 
well as of religion, every regard to con- 
sistency of character and the obligations 
of gratitude, call upon them to defend 
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the religion of their fathers, to uphold 
its strict discipline in a land where it is 
so wofully needed, and to send down 
that religion as an inheritance to their 
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children, that they may die in its faith, 
as they have been born and nurtured 
under its influence.* 


. 





THE INFIDEL’s 


A GENTLEMAN of our acquaintance 
had occasion to travel through a new 
and thinly settled part of the Western 
country. His travelling companion 
was a gentleman of intelligence, but 
of infidel principles, who was fond of 
discussion, and ready to beguile the 
way in urging arguments against the 
truth of the Christian religion. The 
sparse population of the section of 
country through which they were pass- 
ing, was composed of rough and un- 
couth materials, and it had been ru- 
moured that travellers had suffered fa- 
tal violence from them when thrown 
within their power. As regular inns 
were unknown, our travellers were 
compelled to trust the hospitality of 
those of whom they could not but en- 
tertain a secret fear. On one occasion, 
as the evening closed in, they sought 
a lodging-place in a log cabin, far re- 
mote from other habitations. They an- 
ticipated but little comfort, and various 
appearances induced them to believe, 
that it would be a measure of safety 
for each of them to watch alternately 
through the night. 

As they were about to retire to their 
rude bed, their host, whose exterior had 
excited their distrust, proceeding to a 
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shelf, took down an old and much 
worn Bible, and informing his visitors 
that it was his custom to worship God 
in his family, he read and pore | in so 
simple and sincere a manner as to se- 
cure the esteem of the travellers. They 
retired to rest, slept soundly, and 
thought no more of alternate watching. 
In the morning our acquaintance ad- 
dressed his infidel companion, requir- 
ing him, as an honest man, to say. 
whether the religious exercises of the 
preceding evening had not dispelled 
every particle of distrust of their host’s 
character, and had not enabled him 
to close his eyes in the most confident 
security? He was. evidently embar- 
rassed by the question, but at length 
candidly acknowledged that the sight 
of the Bible had secured him a sound 
night’s rest. Here was a testimony 
extorted to the excellent moral influ- 
ence of the religion which he scepti- 
cally assailed. He could not, for a 
moment, harbour a fear of violence 
from one who was in the habit of daily 
bending the knee before God. The 
very erection of the family altar ren- 
dered the house a secure asylum.— 
American Presbyterian. ' 





LINES ON A DEAD CHILD. 


Tuere's beauty in a moss rose bud, 
There’s fragrance in its smell, 
And joy is in an infant’s blood, 
But sad its funeral knell. 


Sweeter than music’s touching tone, 
More gay than fancy’s dream, 
Wert thou, departed little one, 
To whom I give this theme. 





* As mentioned by us in reference to the article on Classical Learning, we must 
not be understood to approve of every sentiment advanced by our correspondent in 
the preceding pages. ‘lhe church of England does undoubtedly demand our respect 
as a reformed church of Christ, and we know she is daily improving: but, still, our 
correspondent’s views, as addressed to his Presbyterian countrymen, are deserving of 
serious consideration. —Epiror. 














‘Lisbon in 1884. 


Two summers’ short thou’st only been 
Tn this our world of strife ; 

Thy Maker said “ full long I ween,” 
And snatched thee from this life. 


He came, ere such a precious dear 


By sin was led astray, 
Saying, ‘* Thou wer’t not made for here,” 
And took thee far away. 


Mother! repine not at His way, 


Rejoice thee in His love ; 
Who, taking children, thus did say, 
“¢ Of such is heaven above !” 





LISBON IN 1884, 


I emparkep for Lisbon on board a 
steamer in the month of November, 
1833, with a large party, most of them, 
like myself, for the first time entering 
upon the world, ardent in pursuit, and 
elated with hopes of military advance- 
ment. After a passage of only six days, 
I was smoothly sailing up the river 
Tagus. The least enthusiastic admirer 
of the beauties of scenery could not 
fail to admire that which was offered to 
our view: a clear sun above shed its 
rays upon the waters on which we were 
swiftly gliding ; on our left hand were 
Belam Castle and the mountains of 
Cintra ; on land, the orange, the lemon, 
and the olive trees loaded the gales 
with their fragrance; everything be- 
tokened a richness and capability of 

roduction which I believe renders 
oauent one of the most enviable spots 
in Europe. If my imagination was de- 
lighted with this prospect, and I was led 
to build upon seeing something equally 
grand in the metropolis to which I was 
proceeding, my hopes were doomed to 
sustain the most grievous disappoint- 
ment. When I landed in Lisbon, it 
was raining in bucketsful. In spite of 
the weather, however, we were marched 
off to the barracks, when a favourable 
opportunity was afforded me to ste this 
town in its native garb. It is certainly 
one of the filthiest, if not the filthiest, 
town in Europe. Cologne has a high 


reputation in this way ; but I must beg 
leave to doubt whether any town or 
city in Christendom can combine so 
many sources of nastiness as Lisbon 
does. The streets have no pretensions 
to elegance ; there may be one or two 
squares not destitute of regularity and 
some degree of cleanliness ; -but speak- 
ing of the city generally, it does not 
come down to the level of the meanest 
localities of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. The beggars are numerous, 
and so are the monks; the former to 
the great annoyance of every English- 
man, whom they suppose to be loaded 
with gold. The place literally teems 
with dogs ; and the cats are not without 
their noticeable points, with their cro 

ped ears and docked tails. In all the 
streets are heaps of filth, which seem to 
be the only means of subsistence to 
these wretched quadrupeds; at ever 

corner there are miserable persons with 
portable stoves, upon which a_per- 
petual fry is kept up of small fish 
steeped in oil, which sends abroad a 
most nauseous effluvium. It is, how- 
ever, very greedily purchased and de- 
voured by the Portuguese. On the 
whole, the effect of the combined nui- 
sances which I have here described, in 
connexion with the choked localities, 
appear to me to render Lisbon oné of 
the most disagreeable cities in which a 
man could reside. The great bulk of 
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the population seemed to be eaten up 
with laziness; there was a listlessness 
in their demeanour which contrasted 
strangely with the circumstances usually 
attendant upon a civil contest then car- 
rying on. They seemed to be as averse 
to business as to warlike exertion. 
Many of the people in the streets, 
however, were decorated with the red- 
and-white cockade of Donna Maria, 
and not a few were half accoutred in 
military guise; so that on the whole 
their appearance conveyed a military 
impression to my mind. Except one 
capt there is not a respectable resort in 
Lisbon. This is the Café de Grec, 
which was one little scene of bustle 
and animation. Here were met English, 
Scotch, Irish, French, Spaniards, 
Dutch, Belgians, Turks, and natives, 
in one rude mass, affording to the 
spectator a good idea of Babel, in the 
confused jargon in which they addressed 
one another. Except the remains of 
the great earthquake, and the ruins of 
the horrific court of Inquisition, there 
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is little of local interest in Lisbon. It 
is vain to look for any elegance of ar- 
chitectural design in the buildings : 
there are, indeed, one or two churches 
which are certainly handsome, but the 
houses of the higher classes are like 
their equipages, while those of the 
lower classes are miserable and rickety. 
In conclusion, the state of Lisbon, and 
of its population, affords a melancholy 
peas of intellectual and moral de- 

asement, the effects of a religion 
which, wherever it finds a footing, 
spreads a sickening infection through 
all the ramifications of society, para- 
lyzes the energies of the human mind, 
and lays prostrate the dignity of moral 
principle. So pompous in its exterior, 
it commands veneration and awe ; and 
the deluded multitude are first reduced 
and terrified by its infamous priest- 
hood, and then, as immortal beings, 
sacrificed in a way no less pitiable than 
the victims over whom the car of the 
destructive Juggernaut is rolled. 

A CorresponveEnt. 





CASE OF THE 


LONDON PRESBYTERY. 


( Concluded. ) 


I. Tue church of Scotland in London 
has all along been in a comparatively 
low and neglected state ; the principal 
cause of which is, that want of connexion 
with our native church which we are 
now soliciting ; inasmuch as, while mat- 
ters continue as they are, eminent minis- 
ters cannot, generally speaking, be in- 
duced toaccept of London churches ; and 
the absence of an attractive and influen- 
tial ministry has a tendency to produce 
thin and languishing congregations. At 
the seat of the court and government, 
where so many of the Scottish nobility 
and gentry are residing the greater part 
of the year, it were desirable that the 
pulpits in London should be filled by 
the first talent and piety in the church 
of Scotland. Were the connexion now 
sought for, once established, the con- 

tions here might present settle- 
ments and collateral advantages worthy 
the acceptance of the most eminent of 
our clergy ; while, on the other hand, 
supposing such connexion existing, and 
such ministers settled in London, the 
vast influence and wealth of many of our 
countrymen resident in this metropolis 


might thereby be brought to bear, in 
the most advantageous manner, upon 
the general interests and religious en- 
terprises of the church, especially the 
Assembly’s schools in the Highlands, 
the Indian mission, and the Society 
for propagating Christian Knowledge. 
Even as matters are at present, the 
latter society receives from London se- 
veral hundred pounds a year: while to 
the AssemBLy’s Indian Mission, the 
London presbytery has already contri- 
buted, in two years, little less than s1x 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 

There is obviously a speciality in fa- 
vour of the London presbytery, arising 
from the circumstance of so many 
Scottish peers, senators, and gentry 
being resident within their bounds ; by 
virtue of which circumstance, (assum- 
ing that it is desirable to keep these 
yersons in communion with our esta- 

lishment,) the concession of the pre- 
sent claim is identified, in some mea- 
sure, with the interests of the whole 
church. 

II. The granting of the prayer of our 
petition, would not be an interference 
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at all (much less an improper one) with 
the prerogatives of the English clergy, 
either in temporal or in spiritual things. 
If it were, the members of this presby- 
tery could not agree to receive the boon. 
But supposing the connexion now 
sought for were established, what pre- 
rogative could it interfere with? In 
fact, no such thing can happen. Be- 
sides, since the church of Scotland 
has all along been in the habit of or- 
daining ministers to charges in Eng- 
land, surely that is a much more ag- 
gressive act upon the English church, 
than simply permitting us to exercise 
privileges that can only affect our own 
congregations, and the church with 
which we are connected. 

Admitting that some of the English 
clergy may regard the granting of our 
prayer as an “improper interference 
with their prerogatives,” we utterly 
protest against the principle that the 
church of Scotland is not to legislate 
for, and. cherish the children of her 
communion in all parts of the world, as 
a catholic church, without previously 
consulting the feelings or prejudices of 
any ultraneous body whatsoever. That 
the General Assembly should be obliged 
to consult the feelings of the Eng- 
lish clergy, on a question which is 
simply intended to determine who are 
to constitute the members, and enjoy the 
privileges of that court, would, we 
submit, be an ‘improper interference 
with the prerogaties” of our own 
church. Accordingly, when the church 
in India was taken into connexion with 
the Assembly, the English clergy, we 
believe, were not consulted on the 
matter, 

But, in truth, we have no reason to 
believe that the great body of the Eng- 
lish clergy would object at all to our 
being recognised by the Assembly, 
just because that measure cannot be 
shewn to affect them, either directly or 
remotely, in the slightest degree. 

Ill. The following isa brief enu- 
meration of the evils which have re- 
sulted to.religion generally, or to the 
church of Scotland, and to this pres- 
bytery in particular, from the want of 
that formal ecclesiastical connexion 
with our native establishment which is 
now humbly petitioned for. 

ist. It has been productive of evil 
to religion generally, by the apostasy of 
several eminent ministers of the Scot- 

Apri, 1836. 


tish church settled in London, who 
though they had grievously departed 
from our ecclesiastical standards on 
important points of doctrine, yet (hav- 
ing been exempt from that presbyterial 
discipline and authority which the con- 
nexion now sought for would secure) 
retained to the end their licence, their 
ministerial standing, and their respec- 
tive churches, thus propagating their 
fatal heresies unchallenged ; while the 
church of Scotland, by not exercis- 
ing her discipline upon them, or by 
not empowering this presbytery to do 
so, gave to their proceedings all the 
weight of her silent moral sanction, 
whereby many of our countrymen were 
ensnared to remain under their teach- 
ing, and great discredit was brought 
upon the presbyterian name. Among 
these heretical ministers of the church 
of Scotland in London, may be men- 
tioned the Rev. Dr. John Fordyce, 
the Rev. John Herries, the Rev. Dr. 
John Calder, and the Rev. Dr. James 
Lindsey, all of whom fell into the 
most fatal errors respecting the person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. That this 
may happen again without this pres- 
bytery having the power (in its un- 
recognised state) to remedy the evil, is 
evident from the case of the church at 
Woolwich, referred to under a subse- 
quent head. 

2d. Ithas been productive of evil to 
the church of Scotland, inasmuch as, 
since she has neither ministers nor ordi- 
nances in this metropolis formally re- 
cognised by herself, her members who 
come to London, whether temporarily 
or permanently, are thus, by her own 
act, set free from her communion, That 
these members should not (to any great 
extent) recognise a connexion which is 
not recognised by their church at home, 
cannot be matter of much surprise. 
And accordingly, by far the larger pro- 
portion of the Scottish nobility, gentry, 
and middle classes of our countrymen, 
finding that there are no Scottish 
churches in London regularly accre- 
dited by the General Assembly, and 
placed by that court on such a respect- 
able footing as might enable them to 
attend these churches without the ap- 
prehended odium of countenancing ob- 
scure private adventurers, have long 
been in the habit of attending the 
church of England,whereby themselves, 
and especially the rising branches of 
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their families, acquire those episcopa- 
lian predilections which for upwards of a 
century have been felt as a serious and 
progressive injury to the chruch of Scot- 
land, by alienating the upper classes 
from her communion, and _ rendering 
them indifferent to her interests. Nor 
is it easy to determine how far these in- 
terests may have suffered in other re- 
spects from the church not having pos- 
sessed a body of accredited ecclesiastical 
representatives at the seat of the Court 
and parliament. Had a presbytery been 
regulariy recognised in London, from 
the passing of the Act of Union, it is 
not improbable that long ere now the 
church might have been represented 
more advantageously for herself by 
some of her most eminent ministers, in- 
duced thereby to settle in this metropo- 
lis; while, on the other hand, such re- 
cognition, by holding out to the people 
here the hope of procuring and retain- 
ing such eminent services, would un- 
doubtedly have been felt by them as a 
stimulus to make corresponding exer- 
tions for the secure and permanent sup- 
port of Divine ordinances according to 
the usage of the church, Besides, by 
the church of Scotland not elevating 
her ministers and ordinances in Lon- 
don to a proper footing of efficiency 
and respectability, is she not passively 
sanctioning the absurd and injurious 
maxims so prevalent in England, that 
episcopacy is the religion of gentlemen, 


and that the Scotch are a nation of 


dissenters ? 

3d. It has been productive of evil 
to this presbytery in particular. From 
not being fully recognised, the minis- 
ters thereof, feeling that they have not 
acquired their full status as clergymen, 
are placed under strong temptations to 
seek to be removed to parishes in Scot- 
land. Accordingly, these removals have 
of late been frequent, of which the more 
obvious evils are, that numbers of people 
are deterred from connecting them- 
selves with the Scotch churches in 
London, under the apprehension that 
after having fixed their attachment up- 
on a minister, they may very speedily 
lose him—while the attachment of those 
who are already in connexion with the 
churches here is greatly shaken by such 
removals ; so that many withdraw and 
permanently connect themselves with 
other bodies of Christians, who are less 
exposed to the changes in question. 


Moreover, it is chiefly in consequence 
of this presbytery not being recognised, 
and the other disadvantages flowing 
from it, that the more eminent ministers 
in Scotland are deterred from accept- 
ing of charges in this metropolis, which 
is an injury, as we have already shewn, 
not more to the cause of religion 
among our countrymen here, than to 
the interests and respectability of the 
church of Scotland at large. To this 
it may be added, that from the non- 
recognition in question, this presbytery 
has not the necessary power of main- 
taining authority even over the minis- 
ters and churches professedly under its 
jurisdiction. Of this we shall give ap 
example. During the last three years 
a majority of the elders and seat-hold- 
ers of the Scotch church at Woolwich 
(endowed with 30/. per annum from 
a private estate, with 20/. per annum 
from Government, and possessing 400/. 
in the funds,) having been alienated 
from this presbytery by the false teach- 
ing of Mr. Alex. John Scott, who, 
though deprived of his licence by the 
General Assembly of 1831, continued 
notwithstanding to officiate at Wool- 
wich till November 1832, have per- 
sisted, and are still persisting, in re/us- 
ing to appoint a minister, licensed and 
ordained according to the rules of the 
church of Scotland, which they are 
bound to do, in conformity with their 
constitution. In consequence of this 
contumacious resistance, a suit in chan- 
cery has been commenced ; by virtue of 
which suit,a partial injunction has been 
obtained from the Lord Chancellor, re- 
straining these elders (in the interim) 
from electing any minister except of the 
church of Scotland. From the terms 
of that interim injunction it appears, 
that had the London presbytery been 
duly recognised by the Assembly, his 
lordship (instead of reserving the mat- 
ter for a farther hearing) would at 
once have terminated the suit, by or- 
dering the elders to receive supply from 
this presbytery, until they had fixed 
upon a leet of properly qualified candi- 
dates, to be heard by the congregation, 
with the view of filling up the vacancy. 
The reason assigned by Lord Brougham 
for not giving such an order was, that 
“he did not know in what relation the 
London presbytery stood towards the 
venerable establishment in Scotland.” 
As the case stands at present, many of 
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the Scotch residents at Woolwich are 
now scattered umong other places of 
worship ; and even though the church 
be ultimately rescued from the hands 
of these contumacious elders, (of which 
there is considerable hope,) there is 
nevertheless reason to fear it will be a 
church without a congregation; where- 
as, had the authority of the London 
presbytery been properly established, 
this suit and its consequences would 
certainly have been prevented. 

IV. The presbytery submit to the 
Assembly’s committee, that the advan- 
tages and benefits anticipated from the 
connexion petitioned for, need not be 
illustrated at length ; inasmuch as they 
are extremely obvious, and consist 
chiefly in the counterpart of the evils 
already enumerated. The objects of 
rallying nearly one hundred thousand 
of our countrymen in London, of all 
classes, in their attachment to their 
native church—of retaining them in her 
communion, and of rendering their vast 
resources subservient to her interests 
and institutions, are worthy of, and will 
no doubt receive, the committee’s pro- 
found consideration. 

V. We beg to advert, in a few words, 
to the principle and the precedents, 
on the strength of which (apart from 
mere expediency) we humbly trust to 
be recognised and received by the Ge- 
neral Assembly ; and these things we 
shall do little more than mention, with- 
out founding upon them any length- 
ened reasonings. 

While it is unquestionably a great 
constitutional principle of the church 
of Scotland, that all her ministers 
should be on a parity of ecclesiastical 
rank, we are free to admit, that the cir- 
cumstance of our having volantarily 
accepted charges in London, in the full 
consciousness that we must hold them 
with a subordinate standing in the 
church, deprives us of all title to com- 
plain of any inferiority of status, under 
existing arrangements. But we consi- 
der it neither irrelevant nor unbecom- 
ing to say, that as a subaltern clergy is 
at variance with the theory of our 
church, so there is much in her past 
history to shew, that such a state of 
things in London ought never to have 
been permitted ; and that (having been 
permitted) it should now be speedily 
removed, That a parity of rank and 
lights among ministers, is a constitu- 


tional principle of the presbyterian po- 
lity, will not, we presume, be denied ; 
and that the church of Scotland has the 
power of carrying that principle into 
effect, in, favour of’ her ordained minis- 
ters over the whole world, if she thought 
fit do so, is evident from her having re- 
peatedly exercised it; first by admit- 
ting (we believe) representatives into 
the General Assembly from the original 
founders of the Synod of Ulster; but, 
at all events, by extending that privilege 
to the church of Campvere, and more 
recently to the church in India. Re- 
cognising, then, the principle of parity, 
and possessing the power of applying 
and maintaining it, independently of 
geographical boundaries, the — 
or some of its members, may probably 
feel, that all that is wanting to justify 
the extension of a similar privilege to 
the church in London is, not only that 
the Assembly shall possess security for 
an unquestionable and legal power to 
maintain its authority in all cases over 
our presbytery, sessions, and congrega- 
tions; but that a given minimum of 
stipend must be guaranteed to our mi- 
nisters, becoming the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the church. Whether any 
such security were given in the case of 
India, further than the mere resolution 
of the East India Directors to allow 
their Scottish chaplains a stated stipend, 
as long as that resolution was unre- 
scinded, we do not stop to inquire ; 
nor is it of much moment to ascertain 
whether, if the General Assembly were 
deposing a minister in India, security 
has been obtained from the Honourable 
Company that they would deprive him 
on that account of his chaplaincy and 
its emoluments. Recurring to our own 
case, and assuming that the church in 
London possesses _ circumstantially, 
though not abstractly, a far stronger 
claim to be recognised than the church 
in India, inasmuch as it is nearer 
home, more numerous, more wealthy, 
and unspeakably more important to the 
mother establishment ; and assuming 
further, that this presbytery, before it 
shall be recognised, may possibly be 
required to furnish the securities in 
question ; then our answer (should such 
conditions be required of us) would in 
all probability be, that in as far as 
the perfect submission of our presbytery, 
sessions, and congregations fo the au- 
thority of the Assembly, the most ample 
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legal security might be given on our 
part, by way of bond, to be legally exe- 
cuted and placed in the Assembly’s 
custody; by virtue of which bond, con- 
tumacy or any other misconduct might 
be mace punishable by suspension, ex- 
communication, deposition, and eject- 
ment irom benefices, according as the 
case might require ; and with respect to 
security for our stipends, while we 
submit, that, if the church in India 
have no better guarantee for stipend, 
than the will of the directors of the 
Company, neither should any security 
be required of us of a more formal 
and permanent character. Neverthe- 
less, should legal security for a given 
premium of stipend be still demanded 
of us, as indispensable, the presbytery 
(though unable to speak with certainty) 
would fondly trust that, were the As- 
sembly holding out the hope of our 
being incorporated with the church in 
Scotland, no exertions would be wanting 
to endeavour to meet, in some moderate 
degree, the exigencies of the case. At 
the same time we beg to add, that we 
do not concur in the principle that such 
security is necessary to our being admit- 
ted to the full exercise of our ministe- 
rial functions as rulers in the church 
of Christ. If the only object of requir- 
ing such security be to establish the 
independence and respectability of the 
ministerial station, it is clear, that even 
with all the security which an act of 
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Cons! DERABLE discussion, and rather 
warm controversies, have of late been 
occasioned in Inverness, by the refusal of 
the magistrates to permit the town 
church to be used for the meetings of 
the protestant association. They rest 
their objection on the act which pro- 
hibits the appropriation of kirks to any 
other purpose than what is required 
for religious service. Now the Inver- 
ness case cannot, we think, be proved 
to be at variance with this enactment; 
and we know, moreover, that it belongs 
to the clergyman alone to allow or re- 
fuse the use of his church; but on 
other occasions, places of worship have 
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parliament itself could give fora stated 
stipend, the independence and respect- 
ability of ministers cannot be thereby 
guaranteed to the church, inasmuch as, 
owing to individual improvidence, cases 
are sometimes occurring, even among 
the clergy whose incomes are secured by 
law, not only of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, but also of bankruptcy and in- 
carceration. Besides, supposing that 
Parliament should enact that the eccle- 
siastical revenues of Scotland shall be 
diverted from their present destination, 
and applied to the general purposes of 
the state, surely no person could argue 
that our church, though deprived of 
her security for income, and thereby 
destroyed as an establishment, would, 
on that account, be deprived of her ex- 
istence as a church of Christ. In such 
a case, which we pray God to avert, the 
worst that could happen her is, that 
he would be reduced to the condition 
of a voluntary church. Her spiritual 
and ecclesiastical constitution would 
still survive — her inferior judicatories 
might still act—her General Assembly 
might still convene; and _ therefore, 
since the loss of her security for income 
would not necessarily disfranchise her 
clergy, neither (we submit) should the 
want of such security in our case, be 
insisted on, as an essential disqualifica- 
tion for our obtaining those spiritual 
and ecclesiastical privileges, which we 
now respectfully claim. 
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been selected for purposes incompati- 
ble with their sacred character; nor is 
it to be denied that the practice is on 
the increase. The temples of God are 
certainly not the arenz where matters 
of merely ——. interest ought to be 
bed iscussed. The cause of Christianity 
is not promoted by so very objection- 
able a usage, and morality is affected 
by thus infringing the sanctity of our 
holy religion. Mankind is but too 


prone to violate the observances which 
piety, as well as a sense of decency 
and order, require; and the propensity 
to backslide from a proper respect for 
the practices of religion, suggests the 




















Felicia Hemans. 


necessity of a more powerful restraint 
than the mere caprices of human nature 
afford. 

The Jews, in the days of our Sa- 
viour, defiled the temple by turning it 
into a place of merchandise ; and in 
our own country, the very aisles and 
cloisters of old St. Paul’s became a 
fashionable lounge or bazaar! In the 
early ages, when the Basilice were 
consecrated as churches, judicial mat- 
ters continued for some time occa- 
sionally to be settled in them; and 
when: the tempies of Druidism were 
converted into places of christian wor- 
ship, the public assemblies formerly 
held in the sacred circles were not re- 
moved,—but an open court for the dis- 
pensation of equity was not, for a long 
while at least, deemed a misappropri- 
ation of the house of a God of justice 
and truth. The necessity for this prac- 
tice, however, passing away, an express 
canon of the Scottish church forbade 
the holding of secular meetings any 
longer in her kirks; an_ ordinance 
which seems to require peculiar en- 
forcement at the present day. Meet- 
ings for electioneering purposes, pass- 
ing resolutions, and various other 
worldly objects, are held in churches, 
at which scenes not very fitting for 
such a place frequently occur; where 
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the venerable walls reverberate the 
brawlings of village disputants and 
angry political orators. Even our own 
grave presbyterians have not in many 
cases hesitated to pursue the same 
course, but have met in kirk and 
chapel for the settlement of matters 
very different from those to which such 
edifices are consecrated. The associ- 
ations connected with a structure set 
apart for the adoration of the almighty 
Lord are injuriously disturbed, when 
we find it used for ordinary transactions, 
and for the accommodation of parties 
who do not always meet in an amicable 
spirit, but indeed evince at times their 
feelings with much irreverence, Surely 
it is unbecoming thus to outrage the 
sacred feelings which ought ever to be 
associated with the place where prayer 
is wont to be made, and which is often 
the receptacle of the precious dust of 
many generations of the pious. How 
strong the contrast, how different the 
effect, from that produced by the touch- 
ing strains of divine praise, and the 
solemn performance of the impressive 
services of the church. 

Many time-honoured observances are 
still with great propriety enforced in 
these reforming times, and some atten- 
tion to this subject is certainly much 
to be desired. 





HEMANS. 


Amonc those of the fair sex who have done honour to the Muse by the poetic 
and moral excellence of their compositions, may be classed Fevicia Hemans. 


Sweet vot’ress of the Muse, 
Who couldst at will infuse 


A living voice into the lyre! 


*Twas thine the tones of ecstasy to roll, 
The melody of poesy and soul, 


O’er every theme that fancy might inspire. 
Rushing down on seraph’s wings, 


A spirit touch’d thy sounding strings,— 


And, in holy strains revealing . 


Noblest thoughts and purest feeling, 


Shed through thy music balm and healing. 
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Hermans! yes, to thee ’twas given 
To echo hymnings caught from heaven ; 
For nature deign’d on thee to shower 
The worthiest poetic power ; 
On thee bestow’d the rarer gift, 
The affections from this earth to lift 
To higher sphere, 
Radiant, tranquil, pure, and clear. 
Gems of earth, of sky and sea, 
Brighter glowed, 
Fairer shewed, 
When transfigured by thee. 
i, Farewell, farewell ! 
i The spirit of thy vocal shell 
} Hath left on earth a sainted spell ; 
1 While thou hast entered thine immortal rest ; 
And, ’mong the pure before, art now among the blest. 


W. Rare WItson. 
Author of “ Records of a Route through France and Italy.” 





| THE REMONSTRANCE. 
' (Addressed to a Clergyman.) 
i Forcive me, reverend sir; I pray thee tell, 
i Why speak so fast, what you compose so well ? 
Your volubility of tongue to follow 
Is past my power,—in truth, I’m distanced hollow ; 
Tho’ I must own, when warm, you have the force, 
The port, the bearing of the warlike horse, 
When, rushing forth with thunder on his mane, 
He measures with his eye th’ embattled plain. 
But why so fast, ere yet your audience know 
The general bearings which you mean to shew ? 
The exordium, nay, the text, is sometimes lost,— 
| So rapid from your tongue the words are tossed. 
Solemn and slow,—your phrases plain and choice,— 
Give forth your thoughts, with due emphatic voice. 
If thus you state your plan concise and clear, 
1 Attention’s fixed—we scarce a breath shall hear. 
Then, when the features of discourse are shewn, 
And every one hath made the theme his own, 
Like mountain stream, sonorous sweep along, 
Clear, energetic, luminous, and strong. 
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Your warm appeals, your clear deductions make,— 
Arouse the torpid, and the sceptic shake ; 

Enlighten all from prejudices blind, , 
And pour the strong conviction o’er the mind. 

Guide and support, while trembling ’neath sin’s load, 
The awaken’d sinner, prone, alas, to fall ! 

O lift the humble contrite soul to God, 

And shew in Christ a saviour all in all?” 


London, March 1st, 1836. J.D. 





Giographia Scoticana, 
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NO. I.—THE LATE DR. NICOLL, OF BALIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD,* 


Formerly Canon of Christ Church, and Professor of Hebrew, 





AvExanpDeER Nicort, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
the subject of this brief biographical 
notice, was a native of the parish of 
Monymusk, in the county of Aberdeen. 
His parents moved in the humblest 
walks of life ; but, as is often the case 
in Scotland, they were willing to 
“ pinch themselves black and blue’’ to 
place within the reach of their children 
the advantages of a good education. 
For the first rudiments of learning he 
was indebted to the parish school of 


his extraordinary diligence in his stu- 
dies, and the early promise he gave of 
superior talents, attracted the notice of 
some of the most eminent literary cha- 
racters in the neighbourhood. These 
recommendations procured him the 
valuable patronage of the late Bishop 
Skinner, through whose influence he 
obtained one of Snell’s exhibitions 
for natives of Scotland. In conse- 
quence of this appointment he was re- 
moved to Baliol College, Oxford, where 





Monymusk, whence he was in due the same ardour in the acquisition of 
time removed to Aberdeen. While a learning which had marked his progress 
student in the Marischal College, the at his northern alma mater, still ren- 
amenity of his disposition procured him —_ dered him conspicuous on the banks of 
many friends ; and at the age of fifteen the Isis and the Charwell. The stu- 





* Baliol College was founded in 1263 by John de Baliol. He died so suddenly | 
that he left no will, but verbally enjoined his lady and executors to give permanency 
to his infant institution. Lady Dervorgille hired a house on the site of the present 
college. In 1282 she appointed statutes under her seal, and about two years after- 
wards purchased a tenement called Mary’s Hall, and having repaired and enlarged it, 
transferred the scholars to this new residence, henceforth called New Baliol College. 
Notwithstanding all her efforts, the revenues of the college still continued extremely 
small, till in course of time a number of benefactors arose, who, by their united con- 
tributions, conferred a considerable degree of opulence on the institution. 

The benefactions in which our readers will feel more immediately interested are 
those conferred by the learned and munificent Dr. John Warner, bishop of Roches- 
ter, and Mr. John Snell. 

I. The bishop, who died in 1666, founded four scholarships in Baliol College, 
Oxford, for four young men of Scotland, to be chosen from time to time by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Rochester. Each was to 
have twenty pounds yearly until M.A., when they were to return to their own 
country in holy orders, “that there may never be wanting in Scotland some who 
shall support the ecclesiastical establishment of England.” Owing to some demur on 
the part of this college, these scholars were first placed in Gloucester Hall (now 
Worcester College), ard there was a design to have made that a college for their 
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dents of Baliol had in Mr. Nicoll an 
eminent example of the success attend- 
ing studious habits and a regular com- 
pliance with all the requirements of 
academic discipline. Three years after 
his admission into the university he 
obtained the degree of B.A. At this 
period, when only eighteen, he was 
deeply immersed in the study of lan- 
guages, both ancient and modern, but 
more especially of the oriental, to 
which he became devotedly attached. 
Mr. Nicoll’s progress was so rapid, 
that the languages of the east soon be- 
came as familiar to him as Latin is to 
the generality of respectable scholars. 
Soon after commencing M.A., he was 
nominated one of the sub-librarians of 
the Bodleian, where the noble collec- 
tion of oriental MSS. gave him an op- 
portunity of pursuing his favourite 
study to the greatest advantage. Of 
these MSS. some were superficially 
described, and others not described at 
all, many having been brought into the 
library, from time to time, in addition 
to the original collection, of whicha 
catalogue was printed in 1787 by Dr. 
John Uri, a learned Hungarian. Mr. 
Nicoll, therefore, having made an offer 
to the delegates of the university press 
to continue Uri’s catalogue, under the 
name of a second part, but in reality 
on a plan much more extensive and 
complete, published in 1821, the first 
part of the second volume. This work 
was so well received by all judges of 
oriental literature as to extend Mr. N.’s 
reputation both at home and abroad. 
In proof of this we may mention that 
Dr. Gesenius, of Halle, and the Baron 





de Lacy, as well as many others of the 
most distinguished foreigners, were in 
the number of Mr. Nicoll’s corre- 
spondents. Such was the estimation in 


* which he was held, that it was a com- 


mon observation in the halls that Mr. 
N. could travel to the walls of China 
without the aid of an interpreter. 

Yet, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary respect that was paid him, he had 
so humble an opinion of himself, that 
he had no relish for the applause which 
he received, but rather a constitutional 
shrinking at the sound of his own 
praise. In 1822 the Earl of Liverpool, 
in whose hands the judicious exercise 
of church patronage was above all 
praise, wrote to him, offering him the 
regius professorship of Hebrew, and 
the canonry of Christ Church annexed, 
then vacant by the removal of Dr. 
Laurence to the archbishopric of Ca- 
shel. And here we have a remarkable 
instance of Mr. Nicoll’s innate mo- 
desty ; he looked upon Lord Liver- 
pool’s letter as an idle hoax. Ata 
numerous party, the conversation hap- 
pening to turn on the vacant professor- 
ship, Mr. Nicoll produced ‘ the quiz- 
zing letter,” when some of the party 
recognised the letter as bearing the 
genuine signature of the prime minister. 
This change in Mr. N.’s fortunes—a 
change from 200/. to 2000/. per annum 
—did not produce any relaxation in the 
pursuit of his studies ; he still went on 
with his catalogue, of which he had 
finished the Arabic department, and 
was preparing an index to the whole, 
when death put an end to his useful 
labours. Dr. Nicoll was scrupulously 





use; but in the mastership of Dr. Thomas Good, in 1672, they were removed to 
Baliol. 

II. In the year 1688, Mr. John Snell, in order to support episcopacy in Scotland, 
devised to trustees a considerable estate near Leamington, in Warwickshire, for edu- 
cating Scotch students at Baliol College, Oxford. By the rise in the value of land, 
and the improvements from time to time made on the estate, the fund now affords 
about 1301. per annum to each of ten exhibitioners. Warner's scholarships are now 
generally given to the Glasgow exhibitioners ; so that four of them have a stipend of 
1501. per annum. ‘The exhibitions are tenable for ten years, but are vacated by mar- 
riage, or on receiving preferment of a certain amount. Candidates to be eligible to 
Snell’s scholarships must be natives of Scotland, and produce to the master of Baliol 
an extract from the parish register of births. Secondly, they must have attended as 
public students at least two sessions in the university of Glasgow; or one session 
there, and two at some other university. This latter condition, however, is not strictly 
enforced, as we are aware of one instance (Dr. Alexander Nicoll) of a Snell ex- 
hibitioner proceeding from Marischal College, Aberdeen, to Baliol College, Oxford. 
Among the distinguished persons educated on Snell’s foundation may be mentioned 
Dr. John Douglas, bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Matthew Baillie, and 
Dr. Alexander Nicholl. 
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exact in fulfilling the duties of his pro- 
fessorship. He regularly gave a course 
of lectures each year, continuing them 
through the several terms, and dividing 
his pupils into two classes, according 
to their proficiency. 

These exertions were probably too 
great for a constitution naturally deli- 
cate, and rendered more feeble by se- 
dentary habits and intense study. The 
first appearance of disease was an 
affection of the trachea; but the ele- 
ments of distemper were more deeply 
seated, as he was suddenly carried off 


by the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
lungs. Dr. N. was born in 1793, and 
died September, 1828. His premature 
death might tempt us to conjecture 
what might have been, had he been 
longer spared. There is reason to be- 
lieve that if he had reached a more 
advanced age, his fame as an orien- 
talist would not have yielded to that of 
Pocock or Hyde, and he would proba- 
bly have caused that species of litera- 
ture to be as much cultivated in Oxford 
as in foreign universities. 


A DEATH-BED SCENE AND NARRATIVE, 


‘Ts there no chance of safety for me, 
sir?” was the question addressed to me 
as I entered the sick chamber of a 
young man, a native of Scotland, 
whom I had been earnestly requested 
to visit. ‘Had I not better die an 
Atheist or an infidel, than remember 
that once’—The glistening eyes, that 
told no less the anxiety of the heart 
than the wasting of the body, were co- 
vered with tears, and the sentence un- 
finished amid the convulsion of strong 
feelings. ‘* My dear friend,” I immedi- 
ately,added ‘ lamcome, notto upbraid 
you with what you once were, but to 
tell yon how you may be what you are 
not.” ‘Oh! sir, I do not repent of what 
{ once was—I mourn over what I now 
am.” ‘Can you,” was my reply, “ give 
me any information on the change you 
allude to, in order that I may be able 
to minister to your sorrows ?—You have 
seen better days, I presume?” “T have, 
sir; but they were better, because they 
were to me just and happy: Oh! that 
I had never left my father’s cottage and 
the bonnie parish kirk! then I had not 
been on this sick-bed. But it is of no 
use, it is too late.” ‘‘ Oh no, it is not, 
even now, at the eleventh hour, too 
late. You must remember the lines of 
one of our own beautiful paraphrases— 
¢ For while the lamp holds on to burn, 
The greatest sinner may return.’ ”’ 


<< Often, sir, have I thought of these 
lines since I came here ; but I fear”— 
His utterance again failed him. “ Jesus 
is able to save to the uttermost,” I added. 
‘Guilty as you seem to be, you may 


AprriL, 1836. 





not, you must not, despair. I pray God's 
Holy Spirit to shew you your sins against 
his goodness and his love: but, at the 
same time, to apply to your conscience 
‘that blood which cleanseth from all 
sins.’ Will you endeavour to compose 
your mind, and tell me a few of the 
particulars of your life, that seem to pain 
you. I may be of service to you in 
temporal and spiritual things too.”— 
“*T was born in a beautiful country 
parish in the north of Scotland. I 
remember well the manse, and the 
venerable minister, and the church 
I never was one Sunday absent from. 
I was early taught the catechism ; and 
many portions of the Bible were so 
strongly impressed on my memory, 
that they are now fresher than years 
ago in my recollection. After receiving 
a very good education, I unfortunately 
heard that in London it was easy to 
make money and to get rich; and as 
the son of a neighbouring farmer had 
been some years there, and very success- 
full in business, I expected equal, if 
not superior, prosperity. I was an only 
son, and you may easily imagine that 
it was painful enough to myaffectionate 
parents to part with me. But neigh- 
bours represented the nearness of Lon- 
don in consequence of steam, and the 
easiness with which I might visit home 
at any time; and I anticipated means 
abundant to enable me—and at length 
my parents consented. The day be- 
fore I intended to go on board of the 
packet, the worthy clergyman of the 
parish came to take tea with us and 
some of our friends, and to give me his 
‘3 
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patting blessing. He impressed on me 
strongly the duty of going regularly to 
my own church in London, and fur- 
nished me with a letter of introduction 
to one of the Scottish clergy in London. 
He told me of many snares, and I so- 
lemnly promised, as he desired me, to 
avoid them—and to seek grace and to 
wait upon God publicly and privately, 
that I might be enabled to keep myself 
unspotted from the world. Toward 
the elose of the evening, ‘the bigha’ 
Bible, the very leaves and stains of 
which I weil remember, was brought 
out; a part of the 119th psalm was 
read, along with a chapter from the 
New Testament. After this we all 
knelt before a throne of grace,—Oh! 
sir, is that throne still erected for mE?” 
I replied, ‘that the invitation of the 
apostle, in Hebrews iv. 16, ‘ Let us 
therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in time of 
need,” was addressed to us, not on the 
ground of our former merit or demerit, 
but entirely on this ground—‘“ that we 
have nota High Priest that cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, but who was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet, without sin.” “But, 
my young friend,” I added, “let me hear 
your case ,in order that, as a minister of 
Jesus, I may, through grace, be better 
enabled to lead you to the saving know- 
ledge of Christ, and him crucified ?”— 
“‘Well, sir, we prayed in the words of 
that good man, and we rose again from 
our knees refreshed, and yet pensive. 
‘It’s nae just richt,’ said my father to 
the minister, ‘to lat Sandy awa to sic 
a nest of iniquity as London? I’m 
unco feared that he is ganging into the 
vera mou o’hell, and I’m half mindin 
to haud him nearer bame. ‘ Well 
John’ said the minister, ‘London is 
not the place I should prefer for my 
habitation ; but as youhave made up 
your mind amid my prayers and yours 
to let him go, and since you have made 
many and to you expensive arrange- 
ments, I think you must give way. In 
London there is much wickedness and 
much temptation, but there are also 
very many truly godly and pious ser- 
vants of the Lord, and,’ I remember 
well he added, ‘we have committed 
him toa good and faithful shepherd, 
who is able to keep him spotless 
against that day.’ ‘ Weel weel, sir, I 
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maun lippen him to a promise-keepin 
God.’ The venerable minister, just as 
he was about to leave us, laid his 
hands on my head: I think I almost 
feel them now, and prayed, (never can 
I forget it: but oht it has not been 
heard,) ‘ God, before whom our fathers 
did walk, the God that fed us all our 
life long to this day—the angel who re- 
deemed us—bless the lad.” ‘ The Lord 
be with thee, and bring thee again to 
. 

the land of thy fathers. 

‘* Next day, amid the tears of my pa- 
rents and relatives, and after committing 
myself to God in prayer, I found the 
steamer on her way. I think I yet see 
my dear father waving his broad bonnet 
from the point of the pier to bid me 
adieu. The weather was very fair, and 
the passengers not disagreeable; we 
arrived in London on Saturday even- 
ing, and about 9 o’clock I reached the 
lodging-house to which I had been re- 
commended. After the refreshing rest 
of a night on terra firma, I prepared in 
the morning to search out the Scotch 
church. Five or six of my own 
countrymen sat down with me to 
breakfast ; some of them enjoying a 
month’s respite from scholastic labours, 
and others visitors and friends who had 
come to spend the day with them. 
They asked me how I meant to spend 
the Sunday? Surprised at the form of 
the question, I answered, ‘Asa Christian 
ought to spend it.’ I told them I 
meant to find out the Scottish church, 
to which I had been recommended, 
and connect myself with it. They set 
up aloudand simultaneous laugh ; and, 
to my amazement, for some of them 1 
had known before in my native place, 
observed, that I should soon learn to 
lay aside such old-fashioned nonsense. 
It might be well enough in Scotland, 
they added, but it would not do in 
London. This was not a very en- 
couraging specimen of London religion. 
In the course of my inquiries after a 
Presbyterian church, I was directed to 
a handsome chapel near Finsbury, and 
entered as the congregation, which ap- 
peared to be highly respectable, were 
praising God. I asked the pew-opener 
if this was a Presbyterian church, to 
which she answered in the affirmative. 
I seated myself, and took up the book 
out of which they were singing ; but 
instead of the psalms and the beautiful 
paraphrases, 1 found a collection of 
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hymns, edited by one of the name of 
Fox. I again interrogated the pew- 
opener, if this was in connexion with 
the church of Scotland. She said, ‘ No 
sir, it isa Presbyterianchurch,’ ‘Ob,’ 
said I, ‘ you are of the Burgher con- 
nexion ?’ ‘Oh no,’ said she, ‘ weare of the 
Unitarian interest.’ ‘ It is time for me 
to be off,’ | immediately added, ‘ you are 
the people against whose principles our 
parish minister gave us many a warn- 
ing.—Why call you yourselves Pres- 
byterians ?’ The woman protested that 
they were true Presbyterians. I told 
her, on leaving, that if they were so, 
thieves might be called honest men. So 
ignorant did the Londoners appear to 
be of the church of Scotland, that one 
of whom I inquired after a Scotch 
church, asked me if the church of 
Scotland was protestant or Roman 
catholic ; and a second, if they were 
not of the Methody chapel; and a 
third, very pithily told me, that he 
did not understand Scotch. During 
that day I could not find a Scotch 
church in London ; and in the evening, 
therefore, attended an English chapel, 
or, as we must call it on this side the 
Tweed, an English church. In_ the 
course of the week, however, as I was 
wandering in the neighbourhood of the 
Haymarket, I providentially saw an 
inscription on the door of a chapel, 
intimating that it was “ The Scotch 
Church.” Next Sunday I resolved to 
attend it. I never thought of producing 
my testimonials, but continued to at- 
tend the ministry of the word in the 
professedly Scotch church in Oxendon- 
street. I was much edified by its 
worthy minister. One Sunday, how- 
ever, bills were put out, intimating 
that cwo well-known seceding ministers 
would officiate on Sunday next. I 
knew that these individuals were not 
allowed to preach in the parish churches 
of Scotland ; and I knew enough 
about their political or voluntary con- 
tests, to enable me to know that they 
could not be preaching in that church 
with the consent of the Presbytery of 
London, Besides, I had seen the re- 
port of their speeches at a voluntary 
meeting in London, and in these they 
spoke in bitter terms of the established 
churches. I was in consequence con- 
siderably perplexed ; and, after sermon, 
I went up to a venerable-looking man, 
and asked how it was that these volun- 


taries were allowed to preach in a place 
connected with the establishment. He 
said, ‘ Oh, this is not the auld kirk— 
weare the true reformed united asso- 
ciates — we are a voluntarie here, we 
canna stand the sins o’ kirk and state.’ 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘why do you set up 
a wrong signboard, and call your- 
selves ‘Scoteh church ?” ‘IJ canna 
satisfy you,as I am but a stranger 
like yersel, tho’ a Burgher ; but I’m 
thinkin it’s done to catch the flats.’ 
I felt rather put out by this, and began 
to imagine that the morality of London 
was not worse than its religion. 

‘¢ T was determined, nevertheless, to 
find out my own church; and, for this 
purpose, made inquiry of several of 
the congregation in Oxendon-street, 
and, at last, discovered that there was a 
Scottish church belonging to our own es- 
tablishment at Regent-square, in which 
a very distinguished Scottish clergy- 
man, the Rev. Edward Irving, ofti- 
ciated. Next Sunday I found myself 
in the Regent-square church. The 
minister, whose most impressive ap- 
pearance struck me very forcibly, en- 
tered the pulpit, and preached most 
excellently. There was a nationalism 
in his feelings, and a piety and elo- 
quence in all he said, that completely 
carried my affections, and fixed me a 
stated hearer.—I must interrupt my 
narrative so far as to say, that by this 
time I had got into a mercantile house 
of great respectability, and enjoyed a 
competent salary. 

“<1 became a communicant in Regent- 
square, and felt my attachment to my 
church and minister increase every 
week. 1 became a strong millenarian, 
anti-papist, and churchman. After 
a few months, Mr. Irving and an elder 
sent me word that a pastoral visit 
would be paid a respectable widow in 
whose neighbourhood I lodged, and 
that I was expected, if in my power, 
to be present. 1 was at the house of the 
widow, and with several other fellow- 
members, ready to receive our beloved 
pester A knock at the door, followed 
»y the announcement of the servant, 
introduced Mr. Irving and one of his 
elders. ‘ Peace be in this house, and 
a blessing from the Lord,’ was the in- 
troductory benediction, uttered in a 
deep, rich, and most impressive tone of 
voice. After singing and prayer, fol- 


lowed by a short address and a few 
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questions, a glass of wine was handed 
to Mr. Irving. Before partaking of it, 
he lifted up his voice and said, ‘ Lord 
bless the widow’s barrel of meal and 
her cruise of oil, and multiply unto 
her all covenant mercies.’ He ad- 
dressed a few words to me, of truly 
seasonable and Christian advice ; and, 
in a few minutes, he was gone. So 
rapidly did I grow in affection to Mr. 
Irving, that his word became almost 
my law, and his interpretation of scrip- 
ture infallibility to me. By-and-by, 
he began to broach rather peculiar 
views about the incarnation, which 
ended in his maintaining the sinfulness 
of the humanity of Christ. The whole 
subject was to me exceedingly mys- 
terious ; and although I could not ac- 
quiesce in every expression of my be- 
loved pastor, yet 1 could not muster 
courage to induce me, even in my own 
bosom, to oppose. At length the Pres- 
bytery of London took up the matter, 
and entered into protracted investiga- 
tions, which terminated against the 
opinions of Mr. Irving. On one oc- 
casion, I remember Mr. I. retiring 
from the rev. court with a dignity of 
mien peculiarly his own, and adding, 
as he left, ‘ I shake the dust off my 
feet as a testimony against you.’ 
Though impressed with the fine acting 
of the scene, I could not help, never- 
theless, coming to the conclusion, that, 
even in Mr, Irving, there was corrup- 
tion yet unsubdued. I felt it my 
duty still to adhere to him, and to 
wait on his ministry; but I must own 
that misgivings arose in my mind when 
he began to advocate the existence of 
miraculous powers in the Christian 
church, and oceasionally to anathema- 
tize all the opponents of this idea. 
One day I was invited to meet our 
pastor and several friends, clerical and 
Jay, belonging to both establishments, 
at his own house. After tea, the young 
woman who first began the extrava- 
yanzas in some of the retired muirland 
districts of Scotland, and the young 
man to whom she had just been mar- 
ried, made their appearance. During 
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the reading of a chapter by Mr. Ir- 
ving, the young woman groaned and 
made a most melancholy noise ; and 
on my suggesting to a gentleman seated 
near me that she must be ina hyste- 
rical fit, or labouring under illness, he 
silenced me by the remark, that she 
was ‘groaning in the Spirit.’ After 
this she uttered some inarticulate noises, 
during which Mr. Irving covered his 
face, and appeared to be deeply so- 
lemnized for many minutes. Imme- 
diately after we knelt down, and Mr. 
Irving prayed in a manner so unlike 
himself, that I coutd scarcely believe 
my own eats; and, when he rose, he 
addressed the company on the duty of 
listening to the Spirit, and receiving 
his word with meekness. It is re- 
markable enough, that, after that day, 
Mr. Irving fell intoa new manner of 
praying — incoherent, and often ex- 
tremely unintelligible. It appeared to 
me, that some strange hallucination had 
come over the man, and that the mind 
which was once so powerful had become 
unhinged. At length the tongues broke 
out in the church, and all London was 
stirred and gathered to see and hear 
the new thing. I had strong misgiv- 
ings on the whole subject, and began, 
during these exhibitions, to entertain 
those sceptical suggestions which have 
laid me where f now am. 

“T determined, amid all my doubts, 
to persevere in hearing and examining ; 
and on it being announced from the 
pulpit, on the Sunday, that ‘prayer for 
direction in this matter would be offer- 
ed up on every week-day morning from 
six to seven, I retired to rest on the 
Sunday evening pained and perplexed, 
and determined to be at Regent-square 
by six next morning.” 

Thus far, Mr. Editor, have I written 
out the narrative of my departed friend. 
It must not be understood that he con- 
tinued in this strain till the whole was 
finished. There was many an inter- 
ruption — many a sigh; but the re- 
mainder [I must reserve for next 
* Thistle.” 

PRESBYTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


His .Masesty has been pleased to 
confer upon George Brodie, Esq., ad- 
vocate, author of the ‘* History of the 
British Empire from the Accession of 
Charles I. to the Restoration,” the 
office of historiographer royal for Scot- 
land, vacant by the death of John 
Gillies, L.L.D. 


Qn the 1st March, John Abercrom- 
bie, Esq., M.D., his Majesty’s First 
Physician for Scotland, was re-elected 
Lord Rectorof Marischal College Aber- 
deen for the ensuing year. The only 
other candidate proposed was Mr. 
Bannerman, M.P. for Aberdeen. The 
numbers in the four nations were—for 
Dr. Abercrombie, 185; for Mr. Ban- 
nerman, 43. At the same time, James 
Blaikie, Esq., Lord Provost of Aber- 
deen, was re-elected Dean of Faculty. 


Tur Lovar Estates.—It is said 
that a claimant for the estates of Fraser 
ef Lovat has appeared at Inverness ; 
and if public report can be relied on, 
there is a strong belief prevalent that 
this person will make out his claims, 
and oust the present possessor of his 
extensive and valuable property. The 
claimant is by birth an American 
clergyman, about 50 years of age. He 
has been in the north for several months, 
and is accompanied by two of his sons. 
He isa man of genteel manners and 
good education, and has preached seve- 
ral times in country churches with much 
eloquence. A clansman, the Laird 
of Knockie, an octogenarian, well versed 
in the family history of the Lovats, has 
been travelling about the Aird with his 
reverend friend, in search of matter 
oral and traditionary, to procure proofs 
of the claimant’s descent from the bro- 
ther of the late Lovat, General Sir Si- 
mon Fraser, who lived long, and it is 
supposed died, in America. This gen- 
tleman asserts that he has no personal 
wish to disturb the present possessor of 
the estates ; but in justice to his family, 
he thinks it incumbent on him to in- 
quire into their rights of succession, 
grounded on strong presumptive proofs 





already in his possession, which have 
been greatly confirmed by his late in- 
quiries. 


The Highland population of Glasgow 
and its suburbs amounts to upwards 
of 22,000; and so great is the attach- 
ment of the Highlanders to the estab- 
lished church, that out of that numer- 
ous body there are not more than 100 
dissenters. 


Noste Bequest.—William Brown, 
Esa., Antigua, who died in Oct. last, 
has bequeathed to the parish of Loch- 
winnoch the sum of four thousand 
pounds, to be invested in property, and 
the interest applied in perpetuity for 
behoof of the poor of the parish. Mr. 
Brown, though not a native of Loch- 
winnoch, feels interested in its pros- 
perity, having spent some years there 
in his youth. He presented the parish 
church with a fine clock a few years 
since. He bequeathed also one thou- 
sand pounds to the church with which 
he was connected in Antigua. Ata 
meeting of the heritors lately held, a 
committee was appointed to consider 
of some durable means of handing 
down to posterity proofs of Mr. Brown’s 
great munificence, and their deep gra- 
titude. 


We understand it to be the intention 
of ministers to propose in parliament a 
grant of 20,000/. in aid of the General 
Assembly’s Highland schools. 


The late Rev. Andrew Bullock, 
whose death we recorded in our March 
number, bequeathed the sum of 500/. 
to the General Assembly’s church ex- 
tension fund. 


Alexander H. Hamilton, Esq., of the 
Retreat in Devonshire, and of Huller- 
hirst in Ayrshire, has sent to the Rev. 
David Landsborough, minister of his na- 
tive parish, 5/. in aid of the Steventon 
church Sabbath school library ; and 101. 
in aid of the fund for erecting a Gaelic 
chapel in Saltcoats. 


Loc1£aLMon D.—The graziers at the 
foot of the Grampians are greatly put 
about, owing to the storm continuing 
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so long, and the want of food. Mat- 
ters are still worse in Glenquech and 
Strathbraan. Several farmers are on 
their way through the low countries in 
search of pasture for their flocks. 
As it is near the lambing season, there 
is considerable apprehension that good 
sheep will be much weakened, and that 
the scanty supply of grass will make 
the ewes careless of their lambs. The 
old proverb seems to say truly, that 
‘f leap year was ne’er a guid sheep 
year.” 


A Doc cnurninc Mirx.—At 
the farm of Auchyle, parish of Port, 
Perthshire, occupied by Mr. Ferguson, 
an industrious colley dog is the pro- 
pelling power of an ordinary-sized staff 
or plunge churn, making the butter 
from 16 or 18 cows. Little expense 
is incurred in fitting the requisite ma- 
chinery, which is extremely simple ; and 
as a proof of the feasibility of the plan, 
several of Mr. Ferguson’s neighbours 
contemplate a considerable saving in 
adopting into their service the same 
kind of animal power.—We hope our 
friends in the north will not imitate the 
practice of our neighbours in the south, 
in employing dogs to perform work 
which is beyond their physical powers. 


Pais_ey.—The trade of Paisley was 
never in a more prosperous state than 
at present. In the shawl line, in par- 
ticular, the demand for goods is so 
great, that in general they are taken off 
as soon as finished, and in some 
branches of the shawl trade merchants 
cannot get themselves supplied, the 
manufacturers being unable to furnish 
goods for the demand, even to order. 
The demand for weavers is also fully 
equal to that for goods, as almost every 
house in the trade is anxious to engage 
additional hands. A natural conse- 
quence of sucha state of things is a 
considerable influx of strangers, and 
that to such an extent that houses can- 
not be procured for their accommoda- 
tion. Since 1826, the rents of trades- 
men’s houses have been all along at a 
rate which will not remunerate the 
builders of new houses, and of course 
none have been erected since that time. 
A small advance in rents was pretty 
general at last term, but it must be still 
greater before parties are induced to 
speculate in the erection of new build- 
ings. — Glasgow Chronicle. 


Duwper.—A great rise in the rents 
of dwelling-houses has recently taken 
place in this town. In some cases the 
rise has not been less than 20 per cent. 
on the rental of domiciles occupied by 
good and steady tenants. The influx 
of strangers, more particularly from 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Perth, has 
for some time past been unprecedent- 
edly great, and although several new 
streets have been built, and many 
houses erected in the suburbs and dif- 
ferent parts of the town, the popula- 
tion has increased ina ratio far greater 
than the means of accommodation.— 
Dundee Courier. 


At a meeting of the town council of 
Glasgow, Mr. Tennant stated, as a 
proof of the good resulting from the 
reforms effected in the high school of 
that city, that there were at present 800 
scholars attending the school, whereas 
formerly there were seldom more than 
250. 

Whitehall, Feb. 22.— The King has 
been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the great seal, granting 
the dignity of a baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britian and Ireland 


. to the following gentlemen, and the re- 


spective heirs male of their bodies law- 
fully begotten, viz. :— Sir Henry Be- 
thune, of Kileconquhar, in the county of 
Fife, Knt.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Makdougal Brisbane, of Brisbane, in 
the county of Ayr, and of Makerstown 
in the county of Roxburgh, L.L.D., 
K.C.B.; Donald Campbell, of Dun- 
staffnage, in the county of Argyll, Esq. ; 
and Lieut.-Col. Henry Fairfax, of the 
Holmes, in the county of Roxburgh. 


The King has also been pleased to di- 
rect letters patent to be passed under 
the great seal, granting the dignity of 
a baronet of the said United Kingdom, 
unto Colin Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, in 
the county of Ross, Esq., during the 
term of his natural life; with remain- 
der at his decease to his second son, 
Evan Mackenzie, Esq., and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, 
and in default of such issue, to bis 
third son, Colin John Mackenzie, Esq., 
and the heirs male of his body law- 
fully begotten. 


Waverty Novers. — The auto- 
graph MS. of Guy Mannering ” was 
sold at Evans's, some time ago, for 60 











guineas, It is a curious circumstance, 
that many expressions in the original 
MS. which are in English, are in the 
printed copies in Scotch. This shews 
that Sir Walter frequently thought in 
English, and afterwards translated 
himself into Scotch. The “‘ Monastery” 
brought 45/. 3s. 


Among the many ecclesiastical ques- 
tions which are likely to occupy the at- 
tention of next Assembly, one of vast 
importance in all its bearings is that of 
the proposed union of the Synod of 
Ulster with the church of Scotland. 
While other bodies are combining, by 
a compromise of all principle, against 
the established church, this will be a 
union on the ground of principle by 
which the greatcause of scriptural truth 
will be promoted, and the interests of 
both the uniting parties mightily 
strengthened and advanced. 


Scotrish Prespytertes 1n Enc- 
LAND:—We understand that all the 
presbyteries of the church of Scotland 
in England intend applying to parlia- 
ment for a clause in the new marriage 
bill, to render legal, in the southern di- 
vision of the island, the performance 
by their clergy of their marriage cere- 
mony, agreeably to the rites of their 
mother church. The Scots who have 
left their own country, and domiciled 
themselves south of the Tweed, are not 
dissenters from the church of England, 
to which they never belonged, but are 
members of their own national estab- 
lished church, whose clergy, as such, 
are reccgnised by the laws of the em- 
pire as much as the ministers of the 
English established church. It is na- 
tural that the Scots resident in England 
should wish for marriage, as well as 
baptism and burial, according to their 
own national mode; and we cannot 
doubt a favourable issue to the petitions 
of their presbyteries. 


Giascow.—A public meeting was 
held on the 16th of March, in the 
Trades’ Hall, for the purpose of afford- 
ing an opportunity to the kind-hearted 
and free-handed people of Glasgow of 
expressing their sympathy with the 
Irish protestant clergy in their present 
sufferings, and to manifest the sincerity 
of that sympathy by originating a sub- 
scription for their relief. The platform 
was occupied by a number of the city 
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clergymen ; among whom were the 
Rev. Messrs. Routledge and Almond, 
of the episcopal communion, and seve+ 
ral respectable laymen. 


ANTI-PATRONAGE. — The annual 
meeting of the Edinburgh Anti-patron- 
age Society was held in Lady Yester’s 
chapel on the 17th of March. The in- 
creased attendance at the meeting, the 
most numerous that has taken place 
since the society began its operations, 
strongly evinces the deep interest taken 
in the anti-patronage cause. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The town council of Aberdeen have 
presented the Rev. Alexander Dyce 
Davidson, minister of the South Pa- 
rish, to the pastoral charge of the West 
Church, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Glennie. The prompt and liberal 
manner in which the council consulted 
the wishes of the congregation is above 
all praise. 


The Rev. W. Wallace Duncan was 
ordained by the presbytery of Dun- 
fermline to the ministerial charge of 
the parish of Cleish, 


On the 2nd of March, the United 
Secession congregation, Hexham, gave 
a unanimous call to Mr. John Rus- 
sell, preacher, Glasgow, to be their 
pastor. The Rev. Mr. Pringle, of New- 
castle, preached and presided on the 
occasion. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. John Downie Kennedy, 
preacher of the gospel, to the church 
and parish of Nigg, in the presbytery 
of Tain, and county of Ross, vacant 
by the translation of the Rev. Lewis 
Rose, late minister there, to a church 
at Glasgow. 


Ii is in contemplation to build a 
church at Gilmerton, near Edinburgh ; 
and a subscription fund is now being 
raised for that purpose. 


The magistrates and town council of 
Stirling have presented the Rev. James 
Julius Wood, of Newton-on-Ayr, to 
the first charge in the West Church of 
Stirling, vacant by the translation of 
the Rev. Archibald Bennie, to Lady 


Yester’s Church, Edinburgh. 
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On Friday, the 26th of February, 
Mr. King, of Torpichen, was inducted 
to the church and parish of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Glasgow, when the Rev. Mr. 
Nisbet preached and presided. 


The Rev. John Macnaughtan, A.M., 
minister of the High Church, Paisley, 
has been presented by his parishioners 
with a piece of plate, valued at about 
40/., with the sum of 200 guineas, as 
a token of their approbation and esteem, 
and their high sense of his disinter- 
estedness in refusing one of the parish 
churches of Stirling. 

Rotursay.—On Sabbath the 14th 
February, a beautiful church, erected 
by the Marquis of Bute, seated to con- 
tain about 700, and placed near the 
village of Port-Bannatyne, Isle of 
Bute, was opened for divine service in 
the forenoon, in the Gaelic language, 
by the Rev. Alexander M‘Bride, the 

resentee ; and in the afternoon, in 
English, by the Rev. R. Craig, mi- 
nister of the parish. The church was 
filled to overflowing. The noble Mar- 
quis was present, and must have been 
highly gratified to witness how much 
the result of his piety and benevolence 
was appreciated by all classes of the 
community. 

A new church is about to be erected 
at Dunse, principally through the 
exertions of Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, 
and Mr. Thomson, of Mungoswails. 
The sum of 1000/. has been already 
subscribed. 


The University of Glasgow has con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. on the Rev. 
Patrick Clason, of Buccleuch church, 
Edinburgh, and the Rev. John Aiton, 
minister of Dolphington, author of the 
*« Life and Times of Alexander Hen- 
derson,” and of other works illustrative 
of the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land. 


On Sunday the 13th of March, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Walker, D.D., as- 
sisted by the Rev. C. H. Terrot, A.M., 
of St. Paul’s chapel, York-place, in- 
stituted (according to the canons of the 
protestant episcopal church in Scotland) 
the Rev. John Willison Ferguson, 
A.M., late of St. Mary’s, Glasgow, to 
the pastoral charge of the congregation 
of St. Peter’s chapel in Roxburgh-place ; 
on which occasion the bishop delivered 
a very excellent and impressive charge 
to the minister and congregation, re- 
garding their respective duties. He 
also alluded, in a very feeling manner, 
to his own and Mr. Terrot’s previous 
pastoral connexion with St. Peter's 
chapel, and expressed his unabated 
interest in the welfare and prosperity 
of the congregation. 


On Tuesday, the 16th of February, 
the induction of the Rev. J. G. Beve- 
ridge took place in Inveresk church ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Bannerman, of Or- 
miston, moderator of the presbytery of 
Dalkeith, preached and presided on 
the occasion. ; 
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TurneE are upwards of 600 poor Scot- 
tish families resident in Liverpool, com- 
wising 2852 individuals. It has lately 
rom ascertained that there is not a sin- 
gle Roman catholic in that numerous 
body. Nearly a hundred of them at- 
tend the church of England ; about the 
same number go to dissenting chapels. 
and the great bulk of the remainder 
belong to presbyterian congregations. 


Tue Scotcu Cuurcn, Srarrorp.— 
The Scotch church, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
M. A., was publicly opened for divine 


worship on Sunday Feb.28. The Rev. 
Alexander Munro, M.A., of Manches- 
ter, preached two most excellent dis- 
courses in the morning and evening, 
and the Rev. A. Stewart, the pastor, 
one of unusual power and eloquence in 
the afternoon. * The text of the Rev. 
Mr. Munro, in the evening, was taken 
from Exodus, 20th chapter, 24th verse, 
“In all places where I record my 
name, I will come unto thee, and I will 
bless thee ;” in discoursing upon which 
the preacher gave a most lucid exposi- 
tion of the passage, and made some 
solemn and affecting observations in 
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contrasting the present state and pro- 
spects of this church, in which they then 
were met, with what it was in years 
that were past, when “the ways of 
Zion did mourn, none came to the so- 
lemn feasts; her ways were desolate ;” 
and those walls, which formerly re- 
sounded with the voice of the venerable 
Matthew Henry and other worthies, 
long since gone to their rest, lay waste 
and forsaken. The fate of this place 
of worship had been the same as most 
of the old presbyterian congregations 
through England ; but now the Lord 
had lifted once more the fallen banner 
of the cross—made bare his holy arm 
in defence of his truth—and thus had 
given a» pledge that there he would 
continue to record his name, and come 
and bless his people there assembling, 
and their children’s children, even for 
evermore. The rev. gent. was listened 
to with the most profound attention 
throughout ; nor do we remember ever 
to have heard a discourse more replete 
with sustained, chaste, and holy elo- 
quence, nor to have been present on a 
more solemn or interesting occasion. 
The singing was excellent, and in good 
keeping with the services of the day. 
otwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, the congregations were nu- 
merous, especially in the evening, when 
some were obliged to stand for want of 
accommodation. We observed many 
of the most respectable and influential 
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inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood present. Some had travelled 
even from Derby, Birmingham, Wol- 
verhampton, and Wednesbury, in order 
to be present on the solemn occasion. 

The handsome sum of 55/. was col- 
lected for defraying the expenses in- 
curred in enlarging and improving the 
building, which, we are happy to learn, 
are nearly all paid. 


Tue Late Bisnop or Durnam.— 
Among the many private acts of bene- 
ficence which throw a lustrearound the 
late Lord Bishop of Durham, one to 
the Scotch church, South Shields, de- 
serves to be noticed. Two years ago, 
when the church was erecting, the Rev. 
William Graham made an application 
to his lordship, as the spiritual guar- 
dian of the diocese, for some assistance ; 
and, though entire strangers to each 
other, he inclosed a draught of 20/., 
which arrived on Christmas morning, 
no doubt intended to be understood as 
a Christmas offering to a church of 
Christ. In the letter which inclosed it 
his lordship expressed his high regard 
for the church of Scotland, and his 
readiness to contribute to its support. 


Lavy Hewtey’s Cuarity.—The 
appointment of new trustees for this 
important institution is referred to 
Lord Henley, one of the Masters in 
Chancery. 





MEMORIAL TO THE REV. 


DR. Je CROMBIE, 


Of St, Andrew's Scotch Church, Commercial-road, London. 


We have much pleasure in stating, 
that the Presbytery of London in 
communion with the Church of Scot- 
land, at their quarterly meeting on the 
8th ultimo, presented to their much- 
esteemed brother, the Rev. Dr. Crom- 
bie, as a memorial of their respect, a 
copy of Calvin’s works, in nine volumes 
folio. The Reverend Doctor has for 
years been the father of the presby- 
tery, being its oldest member, though 
yet in the mid-day of life; and 
during a period of eight of those years 
he discharged the office of presbytery 


APRIL, 1836. 


clerk, with no small labour to himself, 
and with much satisfaction to his 
brethren. They have felt constrained, 
therefore, by a pressure of affection and 
esteem, not to say gratitude, to confer 
upon him the above-mentioned me- 
morial, in which they have been joined 
by their kirk-sessions and several 
friends in their congregations ; and we 
think that the works of the great re- 
former, thus selected, embody a very 
appropriate representation of that sys- 
tem of divine truth, in which, as 
brethren, they are all built up. The 
Xx 
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On Friday, the 26th of February, 
Mr. King, of Torpichen, was inducted 
to the church and parish of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Glasgow, when the Rev. Mr. 
Nisbet preached and presided. 


The Rev. John Macnaughtan, A.M., 
minister of the High Church, Paisley, 
has been presented by his parishioners 
with a piece of plate, valued at about 
40/., with the sum of 200 guineas, as 
a token of theirapprobation and esteem, 
and their high sense of his disinter- 
estedness in refusing one of the parish 
churches of Stirling. 

Rotnesay.—On Sabbath the 14th 
February, a beautiful church, erected 
by the Marquis of Bute, seated to con- 
tain about 700, and placed near the 
village of Port-Bannatyne, Isle of 
Bute, was opened for divine service in 
the forenoon, in the Gaelic language, 
by the Rev. Alexander M‘Bride, the 

resentee ; and in the afternoon, in 
Enelish, by the Rev. R. Craig, mi- 
nister of the parish. The church was 
filled to overflowing. The noble Mar- 
quis was present, and must have been 
highly gratified to witness how much 
the result of his piety and benevolence 
was appreciated by all classes of the 
community. 

A new church is about to be erected 
at Dunse, principally through the 
exertions of Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, 
and Mr. Thomson, of Mungoswalls. 
The sum of 1000/. has been already 
subscribed, 
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The University of Glasgow has con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. on the Rev. 
Patrick Clason, of Buccleuch church, 
Edinburgh, and the Rev. John Aiton, 
minister of Dolphington, author of the 
“« Life and Times of Alexander Hen- 
derson,” and of other works illustrative 
. - ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
and, 


On Sunday the 13th of March, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Walker, D.D., as- 
sisted by the Rev. C. H. Terrot, A.M., 
of St. Paul’s chapel, York-place, in- 
stituted (according to the canons of the 
protestant episcopal church in Scotland) 
the Rev. John Willison Ferguson, 
A.M., late of St. Mary’s, Glasgow, to 
the pastoral charge of the congregation 
of St. Peter’s chapel in Roxburgh-place ; 
on which occasion the bishop delivered 
a very excellent and impressive charge 
to the minister and congregation, re- 
garding their respective duties. He 
also alluded, in a very feeling manner, 
to his own and Mr. Terrot’s previous 
pastoral connexion with St. Peter’s 
chapel, and expressed his unabated 
interest in the welfare and prosperity 
of the congregation. 


On Tuesday, the 16th of February, 
the induction of the Rev. J. G. Beve- 
ridge took place in Inveresk church ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Bannerman, of Or- 
miston, moderator of the presbytery of 
Dalkeith, preached and presided on 
the occasion. 
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TuenreE are upwards of 600 poor Scot- 
tish families resident in Liverpool, com- 
ising 2852 individuals. It has lately 
em ascertained that there is not a sin- 
gle Roman catholic in that numerous 
body. Nearly a hundred of them at- 
tend the church of England ; about the 
same number go to dissenting chapels. 
and the great bulk of the remainder 
belong to presbyterian congregations. 


Tue Scotcu Cuurcn, Starrorp.— 
The Scotch church, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
M. A., was publicly opened for divine 


worship on Sunday Feb. 28. The Rev. 
Alexander Munro, M.A., of Manches- 
ter, preached two most excellent dis- 
courses in the morning and evening, 
and the Rev. A. Stewart, the pastor, 
one of unusual power and eloquence in 
the afternoon.» The text of the Rev. 
Mr. Munro, in the evening, was taken 
from Exodus, 20th chapter, 24th verse, 
“In all places where I record my 
name, I will come unto thee, and I will 
bless thee ;” in discoursing upon which 
the preacher gave a most lucid exposi- 
tion of the passage, and made some 
solemn and affecting observations in 
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contrasting the present state and pro- 
spects of this church, in which they then 
were met, with what it was in years 
that were past, when “ the ways of 
Zion did mourn, none came to the so- 
lemn feasts; her ways were desolate;” 
and those walls, which formerly re- 
sounded with the voice of the venerable 
Matthew Henry and other worthies, 
long since gone to their rest, lay waste 
and forsaken. The fate of this place 
of worship had been the same as most 
of the old presbyterian congregations 
through England ; but now the Lord 
had lifted once more the fallen banner 
of the cross—made bare his holy arm 
in defence of his truth—and thus had 
given a» pledge that there he would 
continue to record his name, and come 
and bless his people there assembling, 
and their children’s children, even for 
evermore. The rev. gent. was listened 
to with the most profound attention 
throughout ; nor do we remember ever 
to have heard a discourse more replete 
with sustained, chaste, and holy elo- 
quence, nor to have been present on a 
more solemn or interesting occasion. 
The singing was excellent, and in good 
keeping with the services of the day. 
otwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, the congregations were nu- 
merous, especially in the evening, when 
some were obliged to stand for want of 
accommodation. We observed many 
of the most respectable and influential 
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inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood present. Some had travelled 
even from Derby, Birmingham, Wol- 
verhampton, and Wednesbury, in order 
to be present on the solemn occasion. 

The handsome sum of 55/. was col- 
lected for defraying the expenses in- 
curred in enlarging and improving the 
building, which, we are happy to fete, 
are nearly all paid. 


Tue Late Bisnop or Dunnam.— 
Among the many private acts of bene- 
ficence which throw a lustre-around the 
late Lord Bishop of Durham, one to 
the Scotch church, South Shields, de- 
serves to be noticed. Two years ago, 
when the church was erecting, the Rev. 
William Graham made an application 
to his lordship, as the spiritual guar- 
dian of the diocese, for some assistance ; 
and, though entire strangers to each 
other, he inclosed a draught of 20/., 
which arrived on Christmas morning, 
no doubt intended to be understood as 
a Christmas offering to a church of 
Christ. In the letter which inclosed it 
his lordship expressed his high regard 
for the church of Scotland, and his 
readiness to contribute to its support. 


Lavy Hew tey’s Cuarity.—The 
appointment of new trustees for this 
important institution is referred to 
Lord Henley, one of the Masters in 
Chancery. 





MEMORiAL TO THE 


REV. 


DR. Je CROMBIE, 


Of St, Andrew's Scotch Church, Commercial-road, London, 


We have much pleasure in stating, 
that the Presbytery of London in 
communion with the Church of Scot- 
land, at their quarterly meeting on the 
8th ultimo, presented to their much- 
esteemed brother, the Rev. Dr. Crom- 
bie, as a memorial of their respect, a 
copy of Calvin’s works, in nine volumes 
folio. The Reverend Doctor has for 
years been the father of the presby- 
tery, being its oldest member, though 
yet in the mid-day of life; and 
during a period of eight of those years 
he discharged the office of presbytery 
APRIL, 1836. 


clerk, with no small labour to himself, 
and with much satisfaction to his 
brethren. They have felt constrained, 
therefore, by a pressure of affection and 
esteem, not to say gratitude, to confer 
upon him the above-mentioned me- 
morial, in which they have been joined 
by their kirk-sessions and several 
friends in their congregations ; and we 
think that the works of the yreat re- 
former, thus selected, embody a very 
appropriate representation of that sys- 
tem of divine truth, in which, as 
brethren, they are all built up. The 
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following inscription, adopted at a pre- 
vious meeting, attended. by the Rev. 
Messrs, Tweedie, McMorland, Mc 


Donald, and Mr. W. Hamilton, elder, 
is handsomely engrossed on a blank 
leaf of the first volume :— 


Reverendo 
JOANNI CROMBIE, D.D., 
Ministro Jesu Christi evangelii sancti, 


in eccles. Scot. Londin. probato, 


Viro fratrique percaro ; 


ob assiduam istam fidelitatem 


modumque fortem et suavem, 


quo per octennium 


munere gratuito cleri rpeoBurepexov 


perfunctus sit ; 


Omniaque ei commissa 


in rebus quibusdam ecclesie angustissimis 


gratia Domini Dei 


tutissime ad finem perduxerit ; 


parvulam hane notam animi grati, 


pignusque gradeAgetas avuToxpirou 


in nomine Christi 


cuy moeoBurepor ejus et amici. 


vit. Martii, MpccCxXXxXvr. 


Tothe Rev. John Crombie, D.D., 
an approved minister of Jesus Christ’s 
Holy Gospel in the Scotch church, 
London, a man and a brother dearly 
beloved ; his co-presbyters and friends, 
sensible of the unintermitted fidelity, 
and the decided yet courteous manner 
which for eight years he displayed in 
discharging the gratuitous office of 


Two clerical members of presbytery, 
who were not present when the pre- 
ceding inscription was adopted, desire 
to have it understood that they give a 


D. D. 


presbytery clerk, and the ability with 
which, under Divine Grace, he brought 
to a happy issue matters of peculiar 
difficulty relating to the church, have 
presented this small testimonial of their 


gratitude and brotherly love in Christ 


unfeigned. 
8th March, 1836, 


very decided preference to the follow- 
ing one, which had been sent to the 
meeting convened for settling this 
matter :— 


Viro Reverendo 


JOHANNI CROMBIE, S.T.P., 
Hee CALVINI scripta 
SCOTICUM PRESBYTERIUM LONDINENSE, 


Honoris ergo et grati animi signum 
D.D. 


Quod per plures annos Scribe eorum munus 


Perite, fideliter, et strenue, 


et sine mercede, 


Gess erit. 





ee 
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Miscellaneous. 





Emrnent MEn or Fire.—Sir John 
Campbell, Sergeant Spankie, David 
Wilkie, Captain Barclay, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, Dr. Fleming, and Dr. Chalmers, 
are names for whose local habitation 
biographic historians will yet be 
zealous to inquire. They have every 
one of them lived in manses within 
view, and all in the presbytery of 
Cupar. We believe that there are none 
of the community who better make 
their way, or achieve for themselves 
more honourable places in society, than 
the sons of the manse ; and assuredly 
no presbytery can boast of a greater 
number of manses which have been 
distinguished for their sons than even 
that of Cupar. The father of the 
attorney-general of England was minis- 
ter in the county town, and could give 
his son no farther assistance than what 
he might derive from moral training and 
intellectual education. Two of his sons 
are knights. Mr. Spankie was born in 
the manse of Falkland, and, having 
long been distinguished as a lawyer in 
India, now holds a place second to few 
indeed at the English bar. The manse 
of Cults, where David Wilkie was 
born, still stands, and its church-yard 
displays the monument which the af- 
fection of the painter erected in memory 
of his parents. Dr. Barclay of Kettle, 
whose son was almost blown to pieces 
on the American lakes, and who, even 
amongst British sailors, had no rival in 
the brief but disastrous transatlantic 
war of 1814, is still alive, hale, and 
active, and near his 90th year. Mr. 
M‘Culluch, the eminent secretary of 
the India House—the friend and patron 
of so many of his countrymen—the 
chief of eastern merchants, was born at 
Dairsie. Kilmeny manse witnessed 
the dawning glories of the fame of 
Chalmers; and Flisk, the matured 
eminence of Fleming, as the first of 
Scottish naturalists. The place of the 
birth of Wilkie was long the residence 
of Gillespie. 


A ric discovery was made at Pom- 
peii, in January last, of a house situa- 
ted in the street of Mercury. The 
exterior is not remarkable, though it 
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has some paintings of Narcissus and 
Endymion ; but the house contains 
four vases of silver, and a great quan- 
tity of medals, among which were 
twenty-nine pieces of gold of the first 
Roman Emperors. Two vases of silver, 
of five inches diameter, ornamented 
with relievos of Cupids and Centaurs, 
and emblems of Bacchus and Ceres, 
have also been found. 


We learn from an official document 
issued from the ‘¢ Emigration Depart- 
ment, Colonial Office,” (Feb. 1836,) 
that the demand for labourers, artificers, 
and servants in the Canadas, is urgent 
and increasing, so that the poor unem- 
ployed labourers in the Mother Coun- 
try may there find abundance of work 
and wages. Farm labourers in the 
upper province readily obtain from 
25/. to 30/. per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing; and day la- 
bourers, during the summer, get from 
3s. to 4s. Farm and common la- 
bourers, small capitalists, mechanics, 
and domestic servants, female as well 
as male, are the class of persons most 
wanted in the Canadas. 


Hay is not grown extensively for sale, 
but this year it is more than usually 
searce, and sells at11d. per stone of 
22\lbs. The intended distillation of 
spirits from Mangel Wurzel, spoken of 
in a late report, has unfortunately not 
succeeded this year from some defect in 
the machinery, in its having been found 
not powerful enough to crush the roots 
for mashing. Several individuals con- 
tracted to supply the article at 14s. per 
ton, but, from the trouble and expense 
attending its culture, a higher price 
will be necessary to ensure any quantity 
of consequence in future.—Kast Lo- 
thian Report. 

We read in the Scottish Guardian 
for March 18th, that the Scottish Chris- 
tian Herald is prospering beyond anti- 
cipation. An impression of twenty- 
five thousand copies has been disposed 
of. 

There is at present in Jedburgh a 
French water dog of uncommon saga- 
city; but it is not remarkable for its 
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sagacity alone,—for, instead of its skin 
being covered with hair, it has a fleece 
of wool, considered by the best judges 
to be equal to Merino. The proprietor, 
within the last two years, has made the 
fleeces into a vest, a pair of trousers, 
and two pair of gaiters. The wool is 
of a beautiful fawn colour, 


Ancestry.—An ingenious French 
writer observes, that those who depend 
oh the merits of their ancestors, may 
be said to search in the root of the tree 
for those fruits which the branches 
ought to produce. 


Tare tate Dr. Mc Crit. — We 
understand that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in consideration of the import- 
ance and national character of the writ- 
ings of the late Dr. M‘Crie, and as a 
mark of public respect for the memory 
of that distinguished author, have, 
through the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, authorized a grant of 200/. to 
be made from the Royal Bounty Fund, 
to assist in the publication of his works. 
We believe that Lord Minto has much 
credit in the above grant. 


On Monday last, a deputation from 
the inhabitants of Cowcaddens, Glas- 
gow, and other friends of the Rev. 
William M*‘Lure, (now assistant to 
the Rev. Mr. Johnston Moffat,) trans- 
mitted to that gentleman a handsome 
gold watch, as a token of the esteem 
of those who enjoyed his minis- 
trations in that district of the Barony 
Parish, and in remembrance of his 
faithful labours amongst them. 


Cravurcn Commisston.—The reli- 
gous instruction commissioners com- 
menced their inquiries in Glasgow on 
the 23rd of March. To facilitate and 
shorten their labours, they sit in differ- 
ent quarters of the town at the same 
time. 


Aberdeen, 15 years ago, had four- 
teen vessels in the precarious trade of 
whale-fishing in Greenland and Davis’ 
Straits ; this year only four are to be 
sent out to those regions. 


A Worp or Caution to Trabe 
Unions aNd JOURNEYMEN COMBI- 
NATIONS.—The system of combinations 
among journeymen against their mas- 
ters, if continued, will materially con- 
tribute to change the existing order of 
social intercourse ; but that, like many 
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other evils, carries its own correcting 
influence along with it. When an evil 
presses heavily and is severely felt, the 
natural inquiry is, how shall we be de- 
livered from it? These remarks result 
from what we have learned,within these 
few days, of a plan being in progress 
for facilitating letter-press printing, 
both as it respects composition and 
press-work, which may be done, either 
from manuscript or printed copy, with- 
out the aid or intervention of the com- 
positor or pressman. 

We ak from good authority, for we 
have seen the parties engaged in the pro- 
ject; and, from what we know of them, 
we have little reason to doubt its suc- 
cess if followed out. We give this 
early intimation to our friends the com- 
positors and pressmen, that they may 
consider, and not carry themselves with 
too high a hand, because that will only 
hasten the day of evil. 

Some may be disposed to smile with 
incredulity, but we do assure them it 
is no joke, 

Tue Scorrisu Curistran HERALD, 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
Ministers aND MEMBERS OF THE 
EstaBiisHeD Cuurcs, is a new pub- 
lication, which will inform, improve, 
and interest all classes — peer and 
peasant—old and young. It is cal- 
culated to be highly useful, and we 
trust its popularity will be correspond- 
ent with its merits, ranking as it does 


among its contributors the most ta- 


lented divines and laymen of the church 
of Scotland. It is got 0 in admira- 
ble style, in weekly numbers, at three 
halfpence each, and monthly parts, with 
a neat cover, at sixpence. In fact, the 
lowness of the price relieves us from the 
duty of presenting extracts to the read- 
ers of the Thistle. 


“Ducuess oF SuTHERLAND,”— 
This new steam-vessel, destined to ply 
betwixt Inverness and London, arrived 
in the Moray Frith on Monday evening, 
and has since been visited by hundreds 
at Inverness. It is a noble vessel, 
built in the first style of modern art, 
by Wood and Mill of Dunglass, and 
the machinery by Mr. R. Napier, Glas- 
gow, which may be considered a suffi- 
cient guarantee to the public for the 
sufficiency of the workmanship; it is 
578 tons burthen, and 250 horse 
power, and is considered one of the 
fastest sailing boats that ever left the 
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Clyde. As a proof of this, we may 
mention that she made the passage from 
Greenock to Inverness, a distance, we 
believe, of about 520 miles, in 48 
hours, although the wind was unfa- 
vourable. The cabin is spacious and 


beautifully furnished, and the bed- 
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rooms seem highly convenient. We 
congratulate the public on the com- 
mencement of this new medium of 
communication, which promises to be 
highly advantageous to the agricultural 
and commercial interests of the North 
of Scotland. 
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BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—At Palquharter, near New 
Cumnock, on the 28th Feb., the lady 
of W. M‘Turk, Esq. ; at Castle 
Douglas, on the ist March, the lady 
of Provost Hewetson ; at Rutland 
Square, Edinburgh, on 3rd March, 
Lady Campbell, of Ardnamurchan ; at 
Albany Street, Edinburgh, on 8th 
March,.Mrs. Dr. Murray ; at Portland 
Place, London, on the 3rd March, the 
lady of Sir M. Shaw Stewart ; at 
Altyre House, on the 8th March, the 
lady of Sir William G. G. Cumming, 
Bart.; at Whitehaugh, on the 2nd 
March, Mrs. Colonel Forbes, Leith. 

Of Daughters—At Traquair Manse, 
on the 25th Feb., Mrs. Campbell ; at 
East Manse, Greenock, on the 3rd 
March, Mrs. Menzies ; at Cumnethan 
House, Lanarkshire, on the 27th Feb., 
Mrs. Lockhart, o7 Castlehill ; at Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Sir James Boswell, 
Bart., of Auchinieck ; at Eaton Place, 
‘London, on the 27th Feb., the lady of 
Howard Elphinstone, Esq., M.P. ; at 
Elmfield by Aberdeen, on the 8th 
March, Mrs. Pat. Bannerman. 


MAKRIAGES. 


At Symington Manse, on the 23rd 
Feb., Sir Norman M‘Donald Lock- 
hart, Bart., of Lee and Carnwath, to 
Miss Maclean, eldest daughter of John 
Maclean, Esq., Largo, Argyllshire.— 
On the 25th Feb., the Rev. David 
Brown, of the Ord, Banffshire, to Cathe- 
rine, third daughter of the late Dr. W. 
Dyce, Aberdeen.—At Edinburgh, on 
23rd Feb., John Rutherfurd, Esq. U.S. 
to Cassandra, daughter of the late 


Adam Scott Elliot, Esq., of Arkle- 
ton.—On the 16th Feb., at Liverpool, 
the Rev. W. M. Goalen, A.M., of 
Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire, eldest 
son of Alex. Goalen, Esq., Star Bank, 
near Edinburgh, to Anne, third daugh- 
ter of the late James Gladstone, Esq., 
of Liverpool.—At Tain, on the 28rd 
Feb., the Rev. 8. F. Maclachlan, 
minister of Sneezort, to Margaret 
Isabella Brodie, daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Mackintosh.—At 13, Salis- 
bury Street, Edinburgh, by the Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, Captain George Maxwell, 
of the H. E. I. C.’s service, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. David 
Watson, Edinburgh.—AtTrinity Lodge, 
on the 29th Feb., by the Rev. John 
Sinclair, of St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, E, 
Every Miller, Esq., of the H. E. I. 
C.’s 1st Regiment of Madras Cavalry, 
to Frances, second daughter of the late 
General Murray Macgregor.—On the 
5th March, by-the Hon. and Rev. R. 
B. Stopford, at Ditton Park, by special 
licence, George W. Hope, Esq., eldest 
son of General the Hon. Sir Alex. 
Hope, toCaroline Georgiana Montague, 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Lord Montague.—At Leith, on the 1st 
March, by the Rev. Dr. Michael Rus- 
sel, Thomas Rennie, Esq., son of the 
late George Rennie, Esq., of Fantassie, 
to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Patrick Lindesay, Esq., Merchant, 
Leith.—On Wednesday, 16th March, 
at Spottiswoode, in the county of Ber- 
wick, Lord John Douglas Montague 
Scott, M.P. for the county of Rox- 
burgh, to Alicia Anne, eldest daughter 
of John Spottiswoode, Esq. 
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DEATHS. 

On the 22nd Feb., Robert Brodie, 
Esq., of Bankside, parish of Kilburnie, 
in the 100th year of his age.—On the 
19th December, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
Mr. William Black, well known as 
the interesting Lecturer on Palestine. 
He was a native of Ayrshire, and about 
43 years of age. He passed the last 
six months in North America, deliver- 
ing lectures at various places.—On the 
29th Feb., aged 56, Livingstone Booth, 
Esq., Merchant, and Shipowner in 
Aberdeen.—At South Villa, Elgin, 
aged 72, Colin Robertson, Esq.—At 
Edinburgh, on the 3rd March, Thomas 
Hardy, Esq., F. R. C. S.—At his 
brother’s house, Murchiston Hall, 
near Falkirk, on the 24th Feb., the 
Rev. Henry Liston, minister of Eccles- 
machan, in the 65th year of his age, 
and 43rd of his ministry.—At Glasgow, 
on the 29th Feb., the Rev. Edward 
Campbell, of Brown-street Gaelic 
church.—On the 12th Feb., Mr. David 
Thorn, in Cupar Angus, in his 103rd 
year. He often gave a lengthened de- 
tail of the proceedings he witnessed in 
the Rebellion of 1745, being then about 
13 years old. He retained the use of 
his mental faculties until within a few 
minutes previous to his decease.—At 
Kirkcudbright, on the 19th Feb., Mr. 
John Commelin, professor of music, in 
the 74th year of his age. The de- 
ceased was biind almost from infancy, 
and practised his profession in Gallo- 
way for upwards of fifty years. Asa 
teacher of music he was much famed ; 
and, as admitted by competent judges, 
his equal as a tunist was rarely to be 
found. Ile was of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, neat and particular in his dress, 
remarkable for punctuality, of great 
memory, and, though blind, could 
converse upon any subject. His poeti- 
cal and mechanical genius was also 
very considerable. Ie lived respected 
and died regretted by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. — At his 
house, in St. John’s-street, Perth, on 
the 16th Feb., Ensign Charles Alex- 
ander, late of the 5th royal veteran 
battalion. Ensign Alexander com- 
menced his military career in the 
Forty-Second Highlanders. He was 
present with his regiment, during the 
campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 
1794-5, undér the command of his late 
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Royal Highness the Duke of York ;— 
was employed in the expedition to 
Egypt in 1801, under the command of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, and was se- 
verely wounded in the ancle, on the 
2ist of March, in the engagement with 
the enemy. He served afterwards in 
Portugal and Spain, during 1807-8, 
and was present during the whole of 
the arduous retreat of the army under 
Sir John Moore, to Corunna. After 
all this service, Mr. Alexander died an 
Ensign.—At Auckland Castle, on the 
2ist Feb., in the 76th year of his age, 
after a painful and protracted illness, 
which he bore with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, the Right Rev. Van 
Mildert, Lord Bishop of Durham. Dr. 
Van Mildert, who was of Dutch ex- 
traction, owed his elevation, not to 
birth or high connexion—for his parents 
were in humble circumstances, and he 
himself was for many years a poor 
curate—but to his own talents, which 
were of the highest grade. The Bishop 
was a brilliant ornament to the church 
of England ; and his loss, at this junc- 
ture, will be deeply felt among the 
clergy and laity. Notwithstanding his 
ogee revenue, (17,000/. per annum,) 
1e died comparatively poor. He an- 
nually gave in charity about two-thirds 
of his income ; and, last year, his bene- 
factions amounted to thirteen thousand 
pounds. What an illustrious example 
of Christian benevolence! — At 76, 
George-street, on the 12th March, Sir 
James Horne, Bart., of Blackadder. 





OBITUARY. 


Ar Clapham, on the 15th of February, 
in his 90th year, John Gillies, LL.D., 
F.R.S., and 8.A., London; F.R.S., 
Edinburgh ; and Historiographer to his 
Majesty for Scotland. 

This eminent historian, and cham- 
pion of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
was born in 1747, and received the 
rudiments of his education in his native 
town of Brechin, Forfarshire. Having, 
at an early age, entered the University 
of Glasgow, he distinguished himself 
by an ardent attachment to classical, 
and especially Grecian literature ; and 
acquired, under the most able pro- 
fessors, a profound acquaintance with 
the higher branches of philosophy. 
After finishing his studies at the uni- 
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versity, he proceeded to London, with 
the well-merited reputation of great 
proficiency in Greek, as well as exten- 
sive scholarship in other walks of lite- 
rature, and was entrusted by the Earl 
of Hopetoun with the education of his 
youngest son. This appointment was 
in admirable unison with the views of 
the future historian. He passed several 
years on the continent with his papi, 
the Hon. John, now General, Hope, 
visiting every place worthy of observa- 
tion in France, Italy, and Germany, 
and making himself familiar with the 
languages of the countries. While thus 
inspecting different public libraries, col- 
lating MSS., and obtaining from the 
best sources the most accurate informa- 
tion on all subjects connected with his 
favourite pursuits, Dr. Gillies collected 
the materials of those learned and ela- 
borate works which assign him so re- 
spected a place among modern writers. 
And here we may remark, that the extent 
and variety of his continental researches 
must have materially facilitated the 
preparation and completion of that 
popular work, the “‘ Grammar of Geo- 
graphy,” which, though bearing the 
name of Guthrie, was in fact the work 
of Gillies. After passing several years 
on the continent, Dr. Gillies settled in 
London, and became a liberal con- 
tributor to the periodicals. From a list 
of those works to which we find his 
name attached, it will be seen that his 
active mind was fully employed. His 
Translation of Lysias and Isocrates it 
would be vain for us to blame, and 
needless to eulogize. ‘* His Defence of 
Classical Literature” was written while 
on his travels. The work on which Dr. 
G.’s fame as an historian chiefly rests 
is his ‘* History of Ancient Greece, her 
Colonies, and Conquests, till the di- 
vision of the Macedonian Empire.” This 
appeared in 1786 ; and though it may, 
in some respects, suffer in a comparison 
with Mitford’s, yct, being published 
complete, and on a smaller scale, it has 
met with more extensive encouragement 
than its rival. Its merits were acknow- 
ledged by the appointment of its author, 
on the death of Principal Robertson, in 
1793, to the dignity of Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland. His next work 
was a “ View of the reign of Frederick 
II. of Prussia, with a parallel between 
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that prince and Philip of Macedon,” 
published in 1789, which we consider 
the best analysis of the life and actions 
of the great Frederick. We then find 
Dr. Gillies engaged in his Translation 
of Aristotle’s Ethics and Poetics from 
the Greek, with notes, and an analysis 
of the speculative works, This work 
was much wanted, and served to brush 
away the false’ glosses and idle conceits 
of commentators, which had long en- 
cumbered the works of this prince of 
philosophers. In Dr. Gillies’ trans- 
lation, the character and merit of the 
philosopher are duly depicted, and the 
tutor of Alexander might at length re- 
cognise his opinions as they are thus 
presented to the British nation. “ The 
History of the World, from Alexander 
to Augustus,” was published in 1807; 
under the most favourable auspices, 
having occupied its talented author for 
twenty years; but, whether owing to 
the subject, or to the decay of literary 
taste, it has not obtained that attention 
to which, as a continuation of his His- 
tory of Greece, we think it fairly en- 
titled. 

As a proof that Dr. Gillies’ mental 
vigour continued firm after he had de- 
scended far into the vale of years, we 
may cite his publishing, when upwards 
of seventy, a Translation of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, in which he has preserved 
that dignity of style which is a charac- 
teristic feature of the works of the 
learned stagyrite. 

The critics have justly blamed this 
historian’s style in some _ instances, 
where he indulges in a pompous 
phraseology, proceeding, apparently, 
from an ill-judged ambition to aggran- 
dize the most common ideas by the 
false glitter of ostentatious language ; 
but they are all agreed, that, as the 
translator of Aristotle, his style is good, 
and graced with only such ornaments 
as are generally suited to the subject. 

The University of Glasgow, wishing 
to do honour to the talents of their dis- 
tinguished almoner, offered him an 
academical seat,—a mark of respect 
which Dr. Gillies, on account of his 
advanced age, (he was then seventy- 
three,) was induced to decline. 

Dr. Gillies was the brother of the 
Hon. Adam Gillies, one of the senators 
of the College of Justice. 
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Lditorial BGuvoy. 


Tue “ Lines on a Dead Child ” could not be inserted in the form in which they 
were sent to us by F. We have accordingly altered them considerably, both in 
rhythm and orthography. 


We regret that Duncan cannot supply what we desiderated ; he must send us 
something else. 


The continuation of “Conrinentat Notices” did not reach us. till our 
matter for this month was made up ; they shall be resumed next number. 


We are enabled to state that the Rev. Dr. Durr, from Calcutta, will be in 
London early in May, to plead the cause of the Generat AssemBcy’s Indian 
Missions ; and it is gratifying to learn, by the latest intelligence, that in conse- 
quence of the recent accession of a new institution at Madras, the Assembly’s 
Missions are now in active operation at all the three presidencies, 


We have received more poetical communications, of various degrees of merit, 
than we can at present find room for, Our rhyming friends must therefore 
excuse us for a month or two. 


LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 


The Lord Chancellor, adjudicating on the rival claims of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Seceders and the old orthodox Presbyterian congregations in England, which, 
being prevented by the Act of Uniformity from procuring regularly-educated clergy- 
men of their own views from Oxford and Cambridge, have, for more than a century 
past, invited licentiates of the church of Scotland to be their ministers, has 
decreed that both parties shall go in before the Master in Chancery to propose 
trustees to represent their respective interests, on condition that they shall give 
proof of their claim, and that only one set of costs shall be allowed between them 
out of the charity funds. Affidavits from persons representing, or connected 
with, old English Presbyterian congregations which hold establishment princi- 
ples, to the effect that such congregations have been reduced to the necessity of 
being so supplied from the Scottish establishment, will be of great value, pro- 
vided these affidavits can be sent to Mr. Capes, solicitor, 5, Raymond’s-buildings, 
London, by the 5th or 6th of April. Meanwhile, the Presbyterians holding 
establishment principles in the northern counties of England may be assured 
that their friend in London is watching over their interests with all the care 
and diligence he can exercise. 











